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M.C Donald "Red" Blanchard — teller af humorous tales 




A New Concept in WLS Morning Programming 
. . . offering advertisers a tremendous Midwest Audience at 
Economical Participation Rates! 

Presenting "The Red Blanchard Show"— a new, exciting hve-talent participa- 
tion program, 7:00-7:40 each morning, Monday thru Saturday. Using the 
WLS pre-tested, time-proven formula of live-talent block programming, "The 
Red Blanchard Show" is offering listeners a Saturday night Revue for morn- 
ing enjoyment! In addition, each day Captain Stubby and the Buccaneers, 
famous NATIONAL BARN DANCE favorites are featured — plus other 
outstanding WLS entertainers. Comedian Donald "Red" Blanchard, the mid- 
west's laughable comic favorite, M.C.'s the entire revue. 

There is something to please all tastes: Service features — weather— time- 
temperature; comedy; musical favorites both vocal and instrumental — all 
combined in that informal, friendly manner which has proven so enormously 
successful on the Saturday night NATIONAL BARN DANCE. 

A. C. Nielsen's Chicago Station Area Reports have consistently shown the 
7:00-7:40 A.M. WLS time to reach top available audiences. Your Blair man 
can give you complete audience information. 

WLS accepting, believing morning listeners are being reached, and most 
economically, too! Each day's program is designed for sales on an effective 
participation basis, with live or transcribed announcements. 

See your Blair man today for complete details on the 
Red Blanchard Show— profitably programmed for you. 



— with Donald "Red" Blanchar 
and featuring Captain Stubbl 



Buccaneers 





Captain Stubby and the Buccaneer^ - 
from musical mad-caps to soft inlerpre'aho 



B90 KILOCYCLES. 50,000 WATTS, ABC NETWORK - REPRESENTED BY \ JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 




Phyllis Brawn — 
The Little Melody Miss 




Will CBS revise NBC policy change allowing sponsors t o buy markets at will (as long as 
policy to match total tab comes to 75% of full net cost) has prompted speculation in 
new NBC plan? trade that CBS will soon make move of its own . CBS had "no comment" 

at presstime, but top agency timebuyer told SPONSOR CBS top-ranker had 
assured him change in policy was being developed . CBS tactics at mo- 
ment, it appears, is to point out to its advertisers and prospects 
that, on close examination, NBC plan will be found to offer only ves- 
tige of flexibility . 

-SR- 

First reaction First reaction to NBC 75% plan among advertisers, agencies was enthus- 
to NBC plan iastic . "This is step in right direction ," was universal comment to 
enthusiastic SPONSOR. Few believed, however, that there would be widespread drop- 
ing of top TV markets by NBC advertisers. Pointed out Lawrence Deck- 
inger, Biow research director: "We made a study of cost-per-1 , 000 on 
full NBC network as against markets without TV and found that it woul d 
still be more efficient to buy the full net . The stations with the 
lowest cost-per-home are still those in TV markets ." (See story, page 
32). 

-SR- 

Ennds puts all With purchase of "My Friend Irma" over entire CBS 204-station network, 
of $2,000,000 Ennds (Pearson Pharmacal Company chlorophyll tablet) is now believed 
budget on air to be heaviest radio and TV spender among s ingle drug products. Budg- 
et is estimated at over $2,000,000 . It now go es 100% to radio and TV , 
Ennds having dropped all printed media. In addition to "Irma," Ennds 
has "Hollywood Opening Night," CBS-TV, Gabriel Heatter newscast on 321 
MBS stations (SPONSOR, 7 May 1951), and spot radio. Agency is Harry 
B. Cohen Advertising Company. 

-SR- 

Narragansett Switch of Narragansett beer account from Providence, R. I., Standish, 
beer to hypo Inc. agency to Cunningham & Walsh, New York, represents b id of one 
ad activity more regional beer for expansion . Increased competition from national 
brands was among factors which led Narragansett to sever profitable 
longtime connection with Standish and plan stepped-up campaign. Bill- 
ing last year was about $1,200,000, large slice of it for radio, TV 
sponsorship of Boston Red Sox games and spot radio in New England. 

-SR- 

Macy-O'Neil Though Mutual has no present network television operation, net may be 
merger helps la ying groundwork for it s TV future with present consolidation of ra- 
prepare MBS dio and TV interests agreed to by Thomas S. Lee Enterprises (owner of 
for TV role Yankee and Don Lee nets) and R. H. Macy. Merger was engineered by 

dynamic Mutual board chairman Tom O'Neil (who is also v. p. of General 
Tire & Rubber and president of Thomas S. Lee Enterprises) ; it is in- 
tended to strengthen entire MBS operation. Reminder that MBS ma y en- 
ter net TV scene once freeze lifts was furnished recently when KFEL, 
MBS applicant for TV station, took lead in bringing closed-circuit 
telecasts of World Series to Denver. 
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Rybutol will 
saturate N. Y. 
air for 4 weeks 



Anti-trust suit 
may benefit 
sports sponsors 



Resentment of 
set owners 
spurred case 



Mark Woods now 
potential ABC 
customer 



Boxscore on 
TV stations 
now at 109 



Rybutol vitamin B complex hits New York today (22 October) with satu- 
ration campaign which will use 1 , 20 0_ - radio , 250 TV announcements in 4 
weeks, costs $100,000 . Product, which sells for $5.95 (including test 
bottle worth $1.95), has been launched by previous "area saturation" 
campaigns in Los Angeles and Chicago, also leaning heavily on radio 
and TV. In addition to announcements, Rybutol (product of Vitamin 
Corporation of America Laboratories) will sponsor one hour "Lorraine 
Cugat Show" over ABC-TV, "Sports of the Night," 5-minute WCBS-TV late 
Saturday night sports roundup. 

-SR- 

Government anti-trust suit against National Football League may be 
b oon t o sports sponsors . If government wins, promoters will have to 
abandon present policy of selling only limited rights for telecast or 
broadcast. Fact that s ports world itself believes government has good 
case_i. s_ indicated by ac t ion of base b all ma j or leagues which dropped 
rule governing sports broadcasts only one day before introduction of 
suit. A pparently tipped off , majors eliminated possibility of anti- 
trust action against them by suddenly returning negotiations over air 
rights to individual clubs and dropping long-standing rule 1-D pro- 
tecting minor league clubs from broadca st s within 50 miles of their 
parks. 

-SR- 

Government action against sports promoters (above) was spurred by re- 
sentme nt o f TV s et own ers, who have complained loudly about limited 
sports coverage as well as theatre TV and possible pay-as-you-see TV 
takeover of sports programing. Meas ur e of viewer resentment is pro- 
vided by latest survey among members of TV Critics Club, New York-area 
audience reaction panel set up by Maxine Cooper. Objection to with- 
holding of sports from home screens was expressed by 74.2% of male, 
72.5% of female respondents. Only 15% had "don't care" attitude, with 
many of 190-odd panelists a ppending v i olent co mments along "we've been 
cheated" lines. Survey was conducted in September. 

-SR- 

Madison Avenueites were chuckling at what might happen when Mark Woods 
gets moving in his new role as agency partner after first of year. 
Woods sat out period of increasing divorcement from authority during 
his last months as ABC vice chairman. But now he'll be potential ABC 
custom e r. To be called Woods & Warwick, new agency will couple Woods' 
years of leadership in radio with J. R. Warwick's 20 years of agency 
experience. Warwick is former v. p., director of Warwick & Legler, 
s tarted wi t h Frank Presbr ey Co m pan y in 1931 . 

-SR- 

Because of TV's freeze, figure of 107 existing TV stations has itself 
become frozen in minds of most ad men. But actual total of stations 
available for use by advertisers has gone up recently to 109 . Best 
known is addition of WLTV, Atlanta, which went on air 30 September. 
But also available to American advertisers is XELD-TV. station in Mex- 
ico wh ich covers r i ch Texas Rio Grand e Vall ey. Unlike border radio 
stations, which have had poor reputation since days of goat-gland spe- 
cialist "Dr." Brinkley, XELD-TV is run along lines of American qut- 
lets, is repped by Blair TV, has basic CBS affiliation. 
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Students at North Dakota Agricultural 
College recently conducted an independent 
survey among 3,969 farm families in a 
?2-county area around Fargo. Each family 
was asked, "To what radio station does 
your family listen most?" 3,120 of the 
families named WD AY; only 174 named 
Station "B"! WD AY WAS A 17-TO-l 
CHOICE OVER THE NEXT STATION 
— A 31/2-TO-l FAVORITE OVER ALL 



OTHER STATIONS COMBINED! 
Fargo-Moorhead Hoopers prove that 
WDAY consistently gets a 3-to-l greater 
Share of the "in-town" Audience than 
all other stations combined*! 
BMB figures and mail-pull stories also 
prove that WDAY "hogs the show", 
throughout the entire Red River Valley! 
Write for all the facts today, including 
availabilities. 



^Despite the fact that the other three major networks maintain local studios! 

WDAY * NBC • 970 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 

FREE & PETERS, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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ARTICLES 



Rab-O bounces buck 

With a competitor cutting deeply into Bab-O sales, the Babbitt Co. over- 
hauled entire radio/TV ad approach and put Bab-O on the upgrade again 



Tlie truth about Red Channels: Part If 

SPONSOR interviewed "Counterattack" head men Kirkpatrick, Keenan and 
McNamara for their side of the story; here's what they said 



^ISC's ii<» it* radio plan 

Questions and answers explaining exactly how NBC's new policies will affect 
advertisers, with opinions from advertising and industry executives 



You'll leant plenty at radio-TV work sessions 

Highlights from just-concluded Ohio State Advertising Clinic, which show 
how down-to-earth ad meetings can get 



li hat radio should know about selling retailers 

Joseph Ward, president of ARBI, lambasts industry for bad copy, poor 
teamwork and salesmanship, glamour-boy announcers 



Hoic to convert an AM drama to TV 

SPONSOR examines how Bristol-Myers turned its veteran radio "Mr. D.A." 
into a TV drama, using the same acting, writing, producing talent 



Carolina Rive is going places with a jingle 

A clever jingle, plus saturation spot radio, lifted Carolina Rice into three- 
to-one leadership in tough New York market 



COMING 



The truth about Red Channels: Part III 

A further examination of the dangers of "blackmail" and "blacklist" with 
industry suggestions for alternative action 



Out-oi-liome listening 

SPONSOR brings the out-of-home listening situation up to date. The 
latest roundup indicates no lack of authoritative data on radio's big plus 



.So i/o if think gou own gour own jingle! 

Many advertisers actually do not own performance rights to the music for 
th ir •; ging commercials. Here's how the sponsor can safeguard his rights 
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COVER: Radio circles are buzzing about the 
accelerating activity at Mutual Broadcasting 
System. On the heels of a dynamic new pro- 
graming hook-up with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has come word of a merger of broadcast in- 
terests involving General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany (owner of Yankee and Don Lee nets) 
and R. H. Macy which it is believed will 
give MBS itself increased strength. The man 
mainly responsible for these developments is 
Thomas F. O'Neil, MBS chairman of the board 
and top executive of both Yankee and Don 
Lee. He is shown seated at his desk going 
over plans for expansion with Willet H. Brown, 
president of Don Lee (see editorial, p. 96). 
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WEEKDAY HOOPERS 

Shreveport City Zone 
12:00 Noon to 6:00 P.M. 
March-April* 



KWKH 31.7 



B" 29.7 



KWKH 41.6 



*B" 26.8 



KWKH 45.3 



B" 21.3 




his chart shows that KWKH led the Weekday-Afternoon 
Shreveport Hooper parade for March and April of 1949, 
1950 and 1951! 

Yes, and look at the margin of superiority. In 1949 KWKH 
got 6.7% more listeners than our nearest competition. By 
1950 we were getting 55.2% more listeners. In 1951 we 
were 112.7% ahead of Station "B" — or fifteen times as 
great a "plurality" as in 1949! 

But KWKH is 50,000 watts — gets 89% of its listeners 
outside Shreveport. BMB Report No. 2 gives KWKH a 
Daytime Audience of 303,230 families in 87 Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas counties. 64% of these families listen 
to KWKH "6 or 7 days weekly"! 

What other facts would you like? Your Branham represen- 
tative has them! 



^latest available at press time. 



50,000 Watts • CBS 




KWKH DAYTIME 
BMB COUNTIES 
Stud/ No. 1 
Spring, 1949 



KWKH 



Texas 



SHREVEPORT f LOUISIANA 



■ 

The Branham Company P ApLahcac 
Representatives V™l£££!r~ 

Henry Clay, General Manager 
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/ Industrial 
Expansion 




that's what 
you like about 
the South's 

Baton Rouge 

To lie specific, here's what is al- 
ready announced this year in the 
way of concrete, immediate expan- 
sion : 



NAME OF COMPANY 

Amniotics Helming Co.. Inc. 

Ethyl Corporation 

Kaiser Aluminum & C.lu-uiiral 
Corp. 

Solvay Procc-^ Division of AIIic*l 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Gulf Slates Utilities Company 

Ideal Cement Company 

[Sau^atuek Chemical Division 
of II. S. Ituhher Co. 

Consolidated Chemicals, Inc. 

Baton Roufjo Tin Compress 
Esso Standard Oil Company 



AMOUNT 

SI 1,9.30,000 
4,011,000 

1 1.000,000 

15.000,000 
22.380.000 
4.162,100 

2.000,000 
300.000 

38,5.12 
3.0 10.000 

S77.0>>1.<)32 

Plus: Umc Star Cement's new factory, expenditure 
not yet announced; C S. Army's $2,500,000 ware- 
house at fcluirn Station; Delta Tank Mfg. Coni- 
uany's $7.!)0i>,000 defense contract to make shell 

casings 

Get on I lie powerhouse station in 
expanding Baton Rouge — WJBO 
-and do some sales expansion of 



your own 




5,000 watt affiliate in Baton Rouge, La. 



WW 

mil — >^WBRL1PM) 



AFFILIATED WITH THE STATE-TIMES AND MORNING ADVOCATB 

FURTHER DATA FROM OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 




by 

Robert J. Landry 



In earh November the first "Sylvias'' will be presented by the 
Sylvania Television Awards, under the administration of the Roy S. 
Durstine advertising agency. The accompanying comments of the 
jury as formulated by Foreman Deems Taylor will not, at a guess, 
be edif) ing to those who assume, out of tbeir own private enthusiasm, 
that all is right as right can be in television. The Sylvania jury has 
been a tough jury, a council of perfection and a chorus of jeers. Its 
praise has been hard to win unlike the first year Peabody Awards 
in radio which indulged in careless rapture, lavishing medals and 
certificates for neatest dresser and nicest guy. 



Over-all. as reflected in some oO-plus kinescopes, the current qual- 
ity of American telecasting is, quote, "appalling" as to dead-level 
mediocrity, imitative repetition, and cameras with chronic stiff necks. 
These strictures persist even in the face of some isolated merit and 
despite a mild remonstrance (tbe jury's only instruction) to re- 
member that Broadway is the heir of 400 years of theatre and Holly- 
wood tbe heir of 50 years of movie-making, while TV is quite new. 

* * * 

Newness does not sufficiently explain or excuse some of the sloppy 
work in TV. Extended sessions over several days convinced the jurv 
that, despite technical progress in tbe past year, video is still a pretty 
crude entertainment form. Indeed any radio, magazine, advertising, 
or film man exposed to the accumulative impact of these 80-plus 
kinescopes would be inclined to revise his time table. For TV the 
worst fin problems) is verv definitely yet to come. Current averages 
in qualitv just aren't good enough for the future. 

* * * 

No doubt it will be contended that the Sylvania jury was too "high 
brow, ' but that is no adequate rebuttal. Jurors with Deems Taylor 
included the following: James M. Farley. Coca Cola chairman: 
President Robert Johnson of Temple University; Dean Ken Bartlett 
of Syracuse; Oscar Serlin of "Life With Father" fame; Dorothy 
Draper, the decorator; Karl Struss, dean of Hollywood cameramen: 
Robert J. Landry, of you know where, and three spokeswomen for 
ladies" groups, Mrs. John E. Hayes, Mrs. H. C. Houghton, Mrs. 
Claire Seine, and Mrs. Ruth Farbman. 



Certainly the first judging and the first voting for "Sylvias" is 
replete, for those thoughtful enough to be interested, with historic, 
commercial, and artistic significance. At the risk of over-simplifica- 
tion, the jury s ordeal by kinescope seems to establish these truisms: 

1. Kinescopes arc not ideal samples for judging. 

2. Some kinescopes submitted to the jury were below a program s 
known standards, had not been chosen wisely, or edited. 

3. The TV '"naturals" tend to be veteran vaude-radio performers. 

(Please, turn to jxtge 72) 
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all three 



The successful WCFL "Sports-Music-News" formula — now brought 
to fullest realization! Here is proved and constantly improved 3-Power Programming 
that captures, holds, and builds potent listenership. It makes this independent 
station a major factor in your Chicago Market strategy. 




SPORTS 



that command the DOMINANT audience! 

Sensational White Sox baseball— the complete schedule for '52 . . . Notre Dame 
football Classics . . . Chicago Cardinal football (a WCFL exclusive) . . . outstand- 
ing hockey, tennis, and basketball events, race results ... a// idenfify WCFL to 
masses of listeners! 




NEWS 



,of DOMINANT interest— timely, most complete! 

The only station in Chicago that presents hourly newscasts, all of them especially 
edited and written by the newscasters themselves: crack newsmen John Vander- 
cook, John T. Flynn, Vic Barnes, Bill Hamilton and others . . . 




MUSIC 



— the Common Denominator of every listening mood! 

Star disc-jockeys Bill Evans, Mai Bellairs, Marty Hogan, Howard Miller . . . bal- 
anced by such vastly-popular symphonic shows as the Music Lovers Hour, one 
of radio's oldest, best-loved classical programs. 



WE PLANNED IT THAT WAY-to achieve ever-greater 



, WC F L 

^ «,\ .50,000 watt*'-* TOOO on the dial ..i 

The Voice br'lobp}\\ 
ijjrfi 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. , 
Represented by the Boiling Company, Int. 



WCFL LISTENER-PULL! 



PUT the pull of "Dominant-Three" 
programming effectiveness to work for 
you ! Call George Isaac at WCFL, or contact 
your Boiling Company representative. 



— Now affiliated with the Liberty Broadcasting System 
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PEOPLE sell bettl 




PRODUCTS SEEM EXTREMELY LAUDABLE... 



Have you ever seen people standing on hard concrete flofjs, 
or sitting on the edge of their seats for half an hour at a time, jit 
reading advertising? 

We haven't. 

But here's something we have seen: People standing on hasl 
concrete held in rapt attention by an auctioneer's magnetic voi<> 

Hear this exciting show for executives. 

We have no intention of auctioning off radio time, but u 
have decided to take our own advice and use people (of all thing$ 
to sell radio. As a result, we've prepared a kind of transcribl 
radio show for executives. It can only be described as a lavia 
extravaganza. It's called" This . . . is NBC." 



tan 



paper 




...WHEN YOUR ADVERTISING'S AUDIBLE 



11 This ...is NBC" features NBC's 1951 radio stars, recorded 
;tom Hollywood to London, a 27-piece orchestra playing especially 
rDmposed music, three sound-effects men, and a factory in Har- 
bison, New Jersey. 

But principally "This . . . is NBC" contains an honest, real- 
istic appraisal of network radio today — and specifically, the radio 
'etwork that reaches more people than any other advertising force 
,1 the world ... NBC. 

We think that you'll want to know where network radio 
stands today. And we're certain that you'll be entertained by 
This . . . is NBC." So please use your warm, convincing human 
[sice to make a date with us. We'll be happy to put on a show for 
, ou. Call us for a booking today. 

I 

NBC Radio Network: 

a service of Radio Corporation of America 






atCKAC 

What a cloudburst of mail we 
saw this summer 1 In June, 
July and August, considered 
"slow" months in some quar- 
ters, we at CKAC received a 
total of 1,951,422 mail re- 
turns — more letters than in 
any other three-month period 
ever 1 Advertisers have always 
known this fact whatever the 
sea' on, CKAC brings results 
dt lowest co c t per listener 1 

CBS Outlet In Montreol 
Key Station of the 
A TRANS-QUEBEC radio group 

CKAC 

MONTREAL 

730 on the dial • 10 kilowatts 
Representatives: 
Adam J. Young Jr. - New York, Chicago 
Omer Renaud & Co. — Toronto 
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1 LANDRY TOPS 

I think your "Men, Money and Mo- 
tives" readies a new high in witty and 
provocative commentary on the bewil- 
dering panorama we call advertising. 
No writer I have followed in my 30 
years as a practitioner can hold a can- 
dle to Robert J. Landry for subtle psy- 
| etiological exploring and facile expres- 
sion. It was slightly coincidental that I 
thought as I read your current issue 
how much like Mencken the man could 
be if lie really cut loose . . . ami then 
turning to look up your address, find 
that you publish out of Baltimore. I 
am glad Landry does other, no-by-line 
articles, too. 

Louis W. Larsen 
Manager 

The Ad-craftsmen Advertising 
Salt Lake City 



CAREFUL ON THE AIR 



In your 10 September issue of spon- 
sor you have an interesting artiele 
about "Be careful on the air." On page 
58 you have a statement whieh I am 
bringing to your attention, so that 
your records may be made accurate. 
In this paragraph you refer to the ear- 
ly days of Amos 'n Andy with a state- 
ment that even here there were some 
difficulties, which included protests 
from the \egro race and a crack-down 
from the FTC. I am quoting the sen- 
tence regarding Pepsodent: "Three to 
1 1 times more powerful in killing 
germs than am other leading denti- 
frice." 

This "Three to 11 times more pow- 
erful" statement applied to Pepsodent 
Antiseptic and never had anything to 
do with the dentifrice. In faet, Pepso- 
dent continued to ii.nc that statement 
for years, because the\ had a large 
amount of clinical laboratory tests to 
back up the statement. 

1 want to congratulate you on put- 
ting out a very interesting book. 

Harlow P. Roberts 
Executive I' ice President 
Goodkind. Joice &• Morgan 
Ch icago 



E. Fellows, president, NARTB: 

"May I call your personal attention 
to what I consider to be an excellent 
article the first of two — in the 10 Sep- 
tember issue of sponsor, entitled. 'Be 
careful on the air." 

"1 think it is so well written and so 
provocative that I recommend your 
consideration of having reprints made 
available by NARTB to all its mem- 
bers. As you know, I have been in the 
publicity (now better known as 'pub- 
lie relations') news, special events, and 
public affairs ,of radio and TV since 
1923 and in all this time I cannot re- 
call having come across an article 
whieh can 'top' this one. While, as I 
say, it is only the first of two articles. 
I feel certain that the second one will 
be just as informative and construc- 
tive." 

My congratulations to your capable 
staff and the writer of this fine piece. 
G. W. (Johnny) Johnstone 
Director, Radio & TV 

Public Relations Division 
National Assn. of Manufacturers 
i\'eiv York 



WJHP SUCCESS STORY 

We have just received our copy of 
the 10 September sponsor, and we 
were very pleased to see that our story 
had been included in the "Roundup." 
We certainly do appreciate having this 
story used, but we do regret that the 
station call letters and mention of Jack- 
sonville, Florida were omitted. Would 
there be any possible way that this 
sponsor success story could be credit- 
ed to WJHP, Jacksonville, Florida, in 
some future issue of SPONSOR? 

M. A. Reynolds 
General Manager 
WHIP 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

• l"or details of the Sax Meat Company's novel 
approach to air advertising on WJ1IP, MRS affili- 
ate in Jacksonville, Fla., see the 10 September 
'"Roundup" on p. oO. 



Following is an excerpt from a let- 
ter 1 sent tf> our good friend Harold 



HARRY LIME NOT "THIRD MAN" 

My attention has just been called to 
publicity notice carried in sponsor, is- 
sue of 24 September, page 2, wherein 
sponsor says: 

"Lang-Worth Feature Programs is 
exultant about its 'scoop' in acquir- 
ing 52 open-end transcription series. 
The Lives of Harry Lime, based on 
movie. The Third Man." 
Whereas. I do sincerely appreciate 
your courtesy in giving the new show 



10 



SPONSOR 



"Madam, how do you spend your time?" 



In the WAVE area, people spend 5,1 4 1,760 home hours per 
week listening to radio — against 2,582,573 for 
television and 1,751,925 for newspapers. 

WAVE radio reaches more people, for more hours, 
for less money. Ask Free & Peters! 



Facts above are from scientific, authoritative survey 'Vfc ^ft J^F J^lk ^ftJV 1 

made by Dr. Raymond A. Kemper (bead of the S^^V V W? 

Psychological Services Center, University of Louisville) '^^^^^If J^U^A 

in WAVE area, July, 1951. Copy on request. wM ^B^^^^ B 



5000 WATTS • NBC • LOUISVILLE 




Free & Peters, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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Ifiou yet a 



BIG 



BONUS 



IN SETS 



ON 



WFBMTV 



INDIANAPOLIS 




INDIANAPOLIS 
WFBM-TV 



TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA 




The home of WFBM-TV at 1330 
North Meridian Street in Indian- 
apolis is a beautiful new building, 
designed exclusively for radio 
and television. Complete facilities 
for both studio productions and 
film presentations are available. 



i M Says RUSSELL E. ARCHER, Manager 
ARCHER & EVINGER 
Television and Radio Parts Wholesalers 
1348 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 



x The channel six antenna is the only one worth-while in Terre 
Haute (seventy -four miles from Indianapolis) . . . there are 
now about 2000 sets in Terre Haute and Vigo County," 

• WFBM-TV is a big plus value for anybody's advertising 
dollar! Ask the men living outside this station's 60-mile area 
(where 171,250* TV sets are currently installed) . . . they'll 
tell you you're beamed to the HEART PLUS of the lush 
Hoosier market when you are on Indiana's FIRST station. 
Thousands of "bonus" sets, in a wide fringe area, are bringing 
in WFBM-TV exclusively! Plan now to include Indiana's pio- 
neer station in your recommendations . . . it's today's biggest 

TV buy! *Source: Broadcasting-Telecasting, October 15, 1951 
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A G E N 



publicity in your very splendid maga- 
zine, I must call your attention to the 
fact that your story is in error. The 
new Orson Welles show is not based on 
the motion picture The Third Man or 
the story of such picture. The title of 
this new radio program series is The 
Lives of Harry Lime. Each program 
is a special entity and story of its own 
built around the central character, Har- 
ry Lime. 

C. 0. Langlois 

President 

Lang-Worth Feature Programs, Inc. 
New York 



HUDSON PAPER 

I really want to take my hat off to 
you for the excellent article which you 
wrote in this past issue of sponsor. 

You not only wove all the disorgan- 
ized information which I gave you into 
a beautiful story, but also did an ex- 
cellent job of going out on your own 
and learning quite a bit about our 
competition and what they were doing. 

Again, I want to thank you for this 
nice story and hope that you will feel 
free to call upon me at any time for 
any information I can provide y ou. 
R. C. Staelin 
Director of Advertising and 

Sales Promotion 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
New York 



TAPE INDISPENSABLE 

I have here in front of me your TV 
Dictionary/Handbook for Sponsors, 
and wish to congratulate you on a very 
excellent and badly needed job. How- 
ever, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that one phase of radio 
and TV which is of great importance to 
producers, agencies, and advertisers 
has been very badly neglected in this 
handbook, and that is the magnetic 
tape and film recording field. 

Magnetic tape and film recording has 
become an indispensable factor in film 
production for TV, not only from a 
production but also an economic point 
of view. Film producers can save them- 
selves thousands of dollars by utilizing 
effectively sound recording on magnet- 
ic film or tape. One of the major stu- 
dios recently made a cost analysis 
which proved that in utilizing magnetic 
tape and film, they could save on raw 
material cost alone anywhere from 
25% to 70% of their sound cost. Pro- 



ducers of TV film realize more and 
more that they not only obtain a bet- 
ter quality in their final production 
but also save themselves and the spon- 
sor a great deal of money if they take 
the time to acquaint themselves with 
the possibility of magnetic recording. 
Needless to say that magnetic record- 
ing and tape duplication has become a 
very important factor also in AM and 
FM broadcasting. 

Will H. Voeller 
President 

Universal Recorders 
Hollywood 

• Sl'O.VSOR has "ivcu recognition to the im- 
portanrv of tape recorders in an artiele published 
since the receipt of Reader Voelter's letter I* The 
tape recorder: it is revolutionizing radio pro- 
£rn tiling,** H Oetoher, page 32). 



HOLBERT FILM SERIES 

When SPONSOR runs an item, it real- 
ly carries weight! 

In a recent issue, you itemed the for- 
mation of Holbert Productions and the 
filming of our new TV series, Rackets 
Are My Racket. Within a week, we 
received queries on the films from ad 
agencies and sponsors in nearly every 
section of the country . . . for which 
we duly give thanks! 

Incidentally, you may be interested 
to know that work on the series is go- 
ing ahead rapidly, and we expect to be 
ready to make the films available by 
the end of October. And — as the 
"Klein's" of the TV film field — we are 
prepared to offer this series at a rate 
any advertiser can afford! 

Jerry Albert 
President 

Holbert Productions 
New York 




SPANISH RADIO 

We would appreciate receiving two 
copies of the Spanish station list of- 
fered to subscribers in your 24 Septem- 
ber issue. 

Allow us to take this opportunity to 
doff our hats to sponsor. We find it 
invaluable in keeping us informed of 
State-side trends and find the articles 
factual and very worth while. 

Ary R. Moll 

Vice President 

Publicidad Badillo, Inc. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 



• SPONSOR'S list of Spanish-language stations 
in the Southwest and West is available free to 
subscribers. 



an* n\ 

Your product can be SOLD on 
"Smythe's General Store" pro- 
gram on the independent station 
most often listened to by Colo- 
rado housewives. 

Salesman Pete Smythe, Prop, of 
"Smythe's General Store" is an- 
other star on Denver's music-per- 
sonality station. And Pete has 
rung the cash register on products 
from ice cream to Packards. 

for availabilities wire, 
phone or write or 

Radio Representatives, Inc., John 
New York, Chicago, Buchanan 
Los Angeles, KTLN 
San Francisco Denver 



KTLN 



1000 WATTS 

DENVER'S 

only independent 
non-directional 
station 



K 
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Make 



Sales Grow in DOYLESTOWH 




Loyal Audience in Doylestown ... ... and the Whole 14-County Mark 



George Washington slept near Doylestown, 
but business is wide awake in this well-fixed, 
historic town. Someone is getting the benefit 
of Doylestown's $14,412,000 in retail sales, 
$6,236,000 in wholesale volume. That 
someone can be you. One way to include 
Doylestown's 5,236 inhabitants in your 
sales reckonings is to hit 'em where they 
buy the most — at home. The way to do 
it? Schedule WFIL, listened to regularly 
in 38 per cent of Doylestown radio-owning 
households where buying habits form. 



A point to remember about WFIL — it's I 
strong local station not only in Philadelph 
but in Doylestown and all 147 "hon 
markets" outside city limits where half > 
America's 3rd market lives and shops. BM 
found WFIL's 5,000 watts outpull boc| 
50,000 watts and local county stations i 
most of the 14-County Retail Trading Are- 
Remember, also, two out of three radiS 
families consistently tune WFIL in this > 
billion market . . . and WFIL reaches to 
huge bonus area beyond. Schedule WFI] 




When it 5,000 watts more tfion 5,000 wa 

When it's first on the dial ! Operating at 560 
kilocycles, WFIL's 5,000 watts provide coverage 
equal to twenty times the powct at double the 
ftcquency . . . 100,000 watts at 1120 kilocycles. 



I in All of America's 



3rd Market 



delDhia 




MRS. R. O. HEIN, Housewife -Mrs. Hein 
typifies budget managers in Doylestown's 
1,760 radio-owning households. They help 
buy food worth $2,578,000, apparel worth 
$723,000 and $591,000 in home furnishings. 





LAWRENCE F. NYCE, Farm Supplier— 
Nyce's Supply Yards deal with Bucks County 
farmers who lead the nation in raising of 13 
vegetable products. Farming employs more 
than 15 per cent of the county's population. 



DOROTHY B ARTLETT, Antique Dealer- 
Curio hunters flock to Doylestown and 
places like Mrs, Bartlett's Pennsylvania 
Crafts Co. General merchandise stores here 
sell $1,620,000 worth of goods every year. 




560 kc. 



Qtfje PfjilatJelpfjia 
Inquirer Station 



An ABC Affiliate is V- 



Ripratanlad by THE KATZ AGENCY . 
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1st 5th 25th 50th 75th 100th 125th 



THERE'S NOTHING. BETTER THAN 




■■ m 



E3Z 



PtACH 



Of the nation's 144 independent sta- 
tions rated in this survey by Hooper/ 
KOWH ranks as number one . . . first in 
afternoon audience and first in share of 
audience for any individual time period, 
either morning, afternoon or evening! 
KOWH has one of the lowest rate cards, 
delivers the highest daytime audience of- 
fered by any Omaha station! Advertisers 
now recognize that independent stations 
often represent the best buy in an individual 
market. KOWH is "tops" among the "top" 
independent stations in America! 
Sell the Omaha market the wise way . . . with 
low-cost, high-return KOWH — always first 
with the finest! 

Now Represented Nationally By 
"Jus' Call Boiling ... He'll Call Us!" 

Todd Storz 
Station Manager 



\ 




& Bused on the latest available 
Hooper share of audience for 
unaffiliated stations including 
the Omaha and Council Bluffs 
market (Mar.-Apr., 1951). 12 
noon through 6 P.M. 




Gaylord Avery 
Program Manager 



OMAHA 

"/lme*ica y d Malt J?i4.tened-ta 9 *tdep.e*tde*tt Station' 
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I. New on Radio Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NO. OF NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



American Chicle Co 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co 


Dan cc r-Fitzgerald- 

S a m pie 
Olian 


ABC 
CBS 


237 
1 19 


The Top Guy; W 8:30-9 pm; 17 Oct; 52 wks 

CBS [News Roundup (tdwiii C Itill>; 3iin 1:1.*- 
30 pm; 30 Sep; 26 wks 


B org -Warner Corp 

(Norge iliv) 
Cannon Mills Inr 


Kn«.sel M. Seeds 
Young & Kublcam 


CBS 
CBS 


53 
1 16 


Red Skelton; W 9-9:30 pm; 3 Ort; 39 wks 

Give and Take; Sat 11:30-12 noon; 6 Ort; 52 
w ks 

City Hospital; Sat 1 :30-2 pm; 6 Ort; 52 wks 


Carter Products In*- 


SSCB 


ens 


I 18 


Coca-Cola Co 


D'Arcy 


NBC 


1 71 


Mario Lanza; M 10-10:30 pin; 8 Oct; 52 wks 


Colgate-Palnioliv e-Pcet Cn 


William Esty 


NBC 


171 


Strike It Rich; M-F 11-11:30 am; 15 Oet ; 50 
wks 

Kings Row; M-F 11:30-45 am; 15 Oct; II wks 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 


William Esty 


NBC 


36 


Dawn Bible Student 
Association 


Gleasun 


MBS 


331 


Frank and Ernest; Sun 12:45-1 pm; 11 Ort; 
52 wks 


General Food> Corp 


Kenton & Bowles 


ABC 


lot 


Whrli A Girl Marries; M-F 11:15-30 am; I 
Ort; 52 wks 


General Foods Corp 


licnton X Bowles 


NBC 


171 


Boy Rogers; F 8-8:30 pm; 5 Oct; 52 wks 


Lever brothers C« 


N. W\ Ayer 


ABC 


72 


Lone Journey; M-F 11-11:15 am; 1 Oct; 52 
wks 


Philip Morris & Co 


Biow 


NUC 


1 17 


Eddie Cantor; Sun 9:30-10 pm ; 11 Ort; 52 
wks 

Pabst Blue Kil.h.Mi Bouts; W 10.10:30 pm; 3 
Oet ; 35 wks 


Pabst Sales Co 


Warwick & Legler 


CBS 


194 


Ralston Purina ('a 


Gardner 


ABC 


291 


Spate Patrol; Sat 10:30-11 am; 6 Ort; 52 wks 


R- J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 


William Ksty 


CBS 


153 


Camel Football Scoreboard; Sat 5:45-6 pm; 
29 Sep; 9 wks 


Ronton Art Metal Work^ 
Inc. 


Grey 


VEC 


118 


Hollywood Stars On Stage; Sun 9:30-55 pm; 
7 Octt 52 wks 


Sylvania Electric Product* 
Inc 


Roy S. Hurst ine 


u:c 


71 


Sammy Kaye*s Sylvania Sunday Serenade; Sun 
5-5 :30 pm; 7 Ort; 26 wks 


2. Renewed on Radio Networks 


SPONSOR 


AGENCY NO. OF NET STATIONS 


PROGRAM, time, start, duration 


Billy Graham Evangelist 
Association 


Waller F, Bennett 


ABC 


241 


The Hour of Derision; Sun 3:30-4 pm ; 4 Nov; 
52 wks 


Club Aluminum Products 
Co 


I.eo Burnett 


ABC 


21 


Club Time; Sat 5:45-6 pm; 3 Nov; 52 wks 


Free Methodist Church 
of North America 


Walter F. Bennett 


ABC 


57 


The Light and Life Hour; Sun 8:30.9 am; 28 
Oet ; 52 wks 


Swift & Co 


J. Walter Thompson 


\BC 


182 


Don McNeill's Breakfast Club; M 9:15-15 am; 
22 Ort; 52 wks 


Wildroot Co 


BBDO 


MBS 


535 


The Shadow; Sun 5-5:30 pm; 7 Oet ; 52 wks 






3. New National Spot Radio Business 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT 



AGENCY 



STATIONS-MARKET CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



Zenith Radio Corp 



Hearing aid 



MaeFartand, Aveyard 
(Chi.) 



120 stns ; 
Nat'I 



1-min annemts; early Nov; 
13 wks 



4, National Broadcast Sales Executives 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Thomas II. Dawson 
C. Richard Evans 
Don Foley 



Edward Petry & Co, N. V„ dir tv 

KSL, KSL-TV, Salt Lake, nigr 

NEC, N. V., package prog sis prom 
superv 



CUS Television Spot Sales, N. Y., gen sis nigr 
Same, aI>o vp Radio Service Corp of Utah 
WCBS, .\. V.. adv. sis prom dir 



• In next issue: New and Renewed on Television (Network and Spot); 
Station Representation Changes; Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 




Numbers after names 
refer to New and 
Renew category 

C. Richard Evans (4) 
Don Foley (4) 
W. V. George (4) 
Bill Gordon (4) 
John T. Murphy (4) 
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i. Xational Broadcast Sales Executives (continued) 





NAME 

V*. V. CeorgC 

Hill Gordon 
Carol Lev inc 

lin k Lew is 

Frank \Y. Mel.aurin 
Oh- 4,. Morb> 

Joint I . Murphy 
Kieran I . Mnrphy 

John W. Pacey 
Thomas M. Pcdcn 
William M. Petty 

I) a> ill \ . Si in n» oils 
Sam J. Slate 
Harry Mason Sniitli 
Carl M. Stanton 

Peter Storer 

W alter J. Teh h 
Ituth Thompson 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Canadian Marconi Co. Montreal. Lr'CT 
broadcast ing mgr 

«i;TM, Wil \. C., staff member 

DuMonl. N. \„ av<t to pub rel dir 
\\ MBG, \\( OD-I \|. Kiehnumd, sport- 
caster 
k\\ RN. Reno, sis mgr 

k.W, Colombia Pacific met* L. V., asst 
sis mgr 

NBC. N. \ i-M< stn rel dept 
Crosley liroadc astiug ( i»r|i, Cine,, 

cont roller 
\1>C N. \ acting dir puh affairs 
WIRE, 1 ndiaiiapolis. asst prog dir 

Cl'CF. Montreal, dir Home and School 

oh the iir 
John Itlair & Co. \. \ acct exec 

bbc, n. \.. pro-: dir 

W h\\. Cine.. W LW -.Is M > 

NH( -T\ , N. \ ., talent, prog prorurp- 
merit dir 

Fort Industry Co. Birmingham. Mich., 
exec 

KltOS, Clinton, la., gen mgr 

W ()V. .N. V., mriiihc r sis prom stuff 



>anic, broadcasting mgr. dir pub rel 
Same, prog «lir 

WPIX, IN. \ .. a—t to pnl. rel ilir 
Same, pro" dir 

Same, gen mgr 

Station Relations, CRS Had'to Div ision, I, .A., v\ est - 
em )liv ni2r 

Crosley Kroailcast iu» Corp. Cine., t\ operations vp 
Same, also vp 

Same, dir puh affairs 

W A< * V, Vineciiiirs. I ltd., pen mgr 

Same. >ilpcrv puh s\ e prog 

Same, * p 

W CBS. N. V., dir prog, spec events 
Crosley Itro ail east ing < 'orp,, Cine,, sU v p 
Same, comml prog planning Hir 

W JBK. W JRK-TV. Detroit, puh sv e <lir 

KOF.L. Oelwcin, la., gen mgr 
Same, puh dir 



5. Sptmsttv Personnel Changes 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



I'd Altshulcr 
\l Coodmau 
Hubert R. O-liurn 

W illiam 1 1. Pre is 
Italston P. Iteid 



Ydv crt ising, sis prom activities 

Hi urns Watch Co, N. \ ., member sis staff 

Toiii Co, Chi., print adv mgr 



iliv sis mgr 



Harry 



Sw an 



(.rand Union Co, \. \ ., route 

(>ener»l Electric Co. N . ^ ., industrial 
mgr (apparatus marketing iliv) 

Willys-Overland Motors lnc, Toledo, adv 



Kaye-llalhert Corp, L. A,, natl dir adv . puh rd 
Same, asgt sis mgr 

I. ever Brothers Co, IS. \ ., asst adv brand mgr (Lux 

toilet soap, Lux (lakes, Sih i*r Dust ) 
Same, div gen mgr 

Same, asst aigr div *g adv, sis prom dept 



Same, adv. increh dir 



C. New Agency Appointments 




Numbers after names 
refer to New and 
Renew category 

Will iam M. Petty (4 ) 
D. N. Simmons (4) 
Sam J. Slate (4) 
Harry M. Smith (4) 
Al Goodman (5) 



SPONSOR 

Adams Brands Sales Ltd, Toronto 

Baker Itrnsh Co Inc. N. V. 

Host Itakerv Inc, Shclhy, N. C. 

Itiiekinan LalMiratories, M em phis 

C It. Drug Co. Charlotte, V C. 

Charts Corp, Allentowu. Pa. 

Crott> Itrother;. I ne, Ltoston 

IJetroit Chemical Specialties lnc, Detroit 



I In 



• It* 



1 1' 



C 



orp, 



F.I. 



\, V. 



Par nuts lkairv, Charlotte 

Kmi-rson Sales Ci*rp, N. \ t 

T'edcral Department Stores of Ohio 

II. L. llnliiM-U Mfg Co, /eeland. Mieh. 

Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp. j\ew Vork 

Ji-i»n> lnc, Cincinnati 

kiwi Polish Co. Phil a. 

Lco*s Stores lite, Ohio, Indiana* Kentneky 

Maine Hc> clop me nt Commission. August a 
Maiidce T'ahrics Inc. N. \. 
M en nc n Co, \c« ark 

\a r rag a n sett Itrcw iug Co, Prov idenec 
Nohle Pine Products. Newark, N. J. 
Pan \merie;in l.ahs I ne, Miami 
l'epsi-4 oln Hottl iitf* Co ii f ( li ie ago, Chi. 
Pioneer C«ru Co. I ipton, I ml. 
Heal Bite Caulking Co, Detroit 
State Finance Co, Dew Moines, la. 
Prhnua \v iin* Co, llamiuoiidsport, IN', \ . 
White f t ;ik Acre. I ne, M o n r«e« N . ( 



PRODUCT (or service) 



Canadian div Aiiieriean f.hiele Co 

Raker paint hriishes 
Raked goods 
Ruderntu ointment 
C.B. insect spray 
Rrassicres 

I'ood scrv ice in an age men t 
( leaner and polish 
Cigarette holder and filter 
Dairy products 
Radio, tv sets 

I iepartment stores 

I I ome furniture manufacturer 
Paper napkins 

W omen's apparel 

Shoe polish 

Anto supply outlets 

State co In mission 

Hay on f ahries 

Mi- ii ii en's men s line 

Narragausett ale and l»eer 

Drug maiiuf aet nrers 

Iteiiephyll oral solution 

Pep si-f id 

1 1 y h rid i o rn 

Caul k ing eompo mills 

Loans 

Cold Seal h ines 
f-'ggs, poultr> 



AGENCY 



1 >aiieer-l**itzgerald-Saiuple, > . \ ., 

Toronto 
Gilligau & Core. N. V. 
Walter J. Klein, Charlotte 
Merrill Kremcr, >lemphi*i 
Walter Klein, Charlotte, \. C, 
I mrl and, N. \ . 

Ja Hies Thomas Chirnrg, ltoston 

Saeh Studios. Detroit 

W esley Associates, \. \. 

Walter J. Klein. Charlotte 

Jules Mirel, >. \*. 

W. li. Doner and Co, Detroit 

Den man & Baker, Detroit 

Biow, New \ ork 

Associated, Cincinnati 

W . Karl Hothwcll, i\. \ . 

Ciicnthcr, firowii X lterne Ine, 

( ineiii unt i 
Si inn nds. Pay *oti Ci», Portland 
W illiam Wilhnr, N. V. 
Keiiy on H Fekhardt, N. V. 
Cunningham 8L Walsh, New \ ork 
It. I. O'Cn.mell Co, N. V. 
August Dorr, M iami 
Bnehaiinn. (.hi. 
(!oinptoii, ("hi. 
Davis* Daniels, Detroit 
P.. II. Brown. Chi, 
Comstoek & Co, Buffalo 
Walter J. Klein, Charlotte 



Best 




WCAU spot announcements have a long-time record for effectiveness. 

In 1936 when station breaks were a novelty, the Breyer Ice Cream Company 
signed with WCAU for 12 nighttime news-flash announcements per week. 

This early radio advertising by Breyers on WCAU was so successful that the 
Breyer Company expanded its schedule in Philadelphia and other markets. 



This year Breyers renewed its 1 2-times-a-week nighttime contract 
has done every year since 1936. 



just as it 




These consecutive renewals with WCAU are the best proof of the effectiveness 
of WCAU nighttime spots. 

And by calling WCAU, we can help you attain the same radio success for 
your product that was created by the familiar telephone ring announcement, 
"Hello! Breyers calling." 



WCL4XJ 



The Philadelphia Bulletin Station 
CBS affiliate • 50,000 watts 
Represented by CBS Radio Sales 
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Christy ErVs 



Sphere And Strife 



Radio And Video 
Radio conscious of the chal- 
lenge from television, has lined 
fn Orson Welles in the big bat- 
tle for listeners. WeUcsJ^bac* . 
on the air early next month in 
"The Lives of Harry Lime.^ 

playinp Lime. the " third man ' 
This was Welles' most sensa- 
tional character you'll reca.l 
since he rocked the nation with 



his b'dcast Qf H. G. 
■War of the Worlds.. . •• 
The programs., vastly . 

him, pick, «P th«,5to«'.^^g 
lime" ^terna^on^^dj^^ 
and a fascinating; rpgtte ,^*$j*f 
not always cpw$W9j*« t^Jg 
He has the t ^*&2^™* 
ham Green, th* 
Welles •wUt-'b^Ji?arCp 

»cTiptton»y idr^^jj'm 



TV and R^j- 



Us*en, 
Orson— 



The Pittsbur 



Radio ond T«l«vi>ien 



Orson Welles Gets Set for. 



Series Britain Hears 
Is Coming over Here 

By SI STEINHAUSER 

"One* upon » limp," with noth- 
ing lo virile about. I typed "One 
nf these days, this guy. Orson 
Welles, will pull something to 
stanrl the world on Its ear" 

A couple of nights later he did 
his wot in (iiEhleninR "Mm From 
Mats" stunt Rarlio listeners 
all over." Arm 



By Orson Welles 
Moving to U. S. 





feJJes Series 
acceptance 



yons Den - -] 

By Leonard Lyons — L 

"1 be' heard*™ 7""^ tranacr n*<> Program 
| -mSMtaS g-garryAlau Towers, th. 
' Harry Lto e ". X'itf^ 



, Orson Welles ^ 
? Ior listeners. ^ 
'c* on the air 1 

; -The Lives 01 v j T «mr ■ Wi! 

i 1 -^ Lime, the ways on the w ^ W 

Welles' Z*. The « te . ? n a9 r ecent years, 

f£T with ty* i S being t°"f. Greene, the Bt 



VE 



1 (ghfiHE 



HOUSTON 




Orson Welles* return lo A -riean Radio was greeted with loud 
and prolonged eheers by the Press. Newspapers know that 
their rcailers rate Orson Welles as their No. 1 radio attraction 
aji-d r iijsiliejl to spread the news -that Orson Welle? it Back! 



The iianfe. Or§@M Wellei ?s MAGIC. It is a guarantee of 
SRO in the Theatre and top ratings in Radio. Critics are 
of tjie cpfrfrltttn thfifet this new Orson Welles series ffs hie 
best — bcsi fin program content and best in publicity impact. 



T h i.h njew serie* of 52 half-hour transcribed programs is 
en tilled T%c Limes of Harr^ Lime. $up ported by superb 
dra Mia tic 'ea'st, Orson Welles is starred in the role of Harry 
Lime, rhe fabulous- *ogue made famous by him in The Third 
iWorf.. Every show is a complete episode — every show stars 
Orson Welles. Suspense, Intrigue, Danger and Romance run 
high throughout the scries. It is- Orson Welles at his very best. 

Zither music by* ANTON KARAS, comport of 
The Third Wan theme, together with full con- 
cert orchestra under the direction of SIDNEY 
TOUCH provide background music- tor the series, 



Produced by 

HARRY ALAIV TOWERS 



LANG- 



i ill J ll ■ 1 DISTRIBUTING CORP. 

113 West 57th Street, New tork 19, N. Y. 



Western Sale* Representative 

Walter B. Davison 

I4S79 Benefit it., Sherman Oafstr&l* 



Canadian Sales Representative 

S. W. Caldwell Ltd* 
1 SO Simcoe Street West, Toronto 



Qd AlewAome 



has a {sales) way 
with the ladies , 




in 



RAXRSTAXI) REVUE" 

Every day at 12:30 p. m. 

Gil Newsome talks 
to Mrs. Housewife 

in thousands of 
St. Louis homes ! 

Network veteran Gil really 
knows his music and the 

artists . . . worked with 
most . . . many are his 

close friends. 

When Mrs. St. Louis tunes 

to "Bandstand Revue" for 
the best in tunes and the 

latest in chatter, Gil talks 
about his sponsors' products 

with that authority 
and conviction that 

sells . . . and sells ! 



Globe- Democrat Tower Bldg. 
Saint Louis 





II. iff. Warren 

Vice President, National Carbon Co. Division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New York 

Each year, for 10 years, National Carbon has waged a "cold war' 
in the llniled States, usually starting in August and aimed at selling 
Preslone anti-freeze to millions of winter-wary motorists. One of the 
company's biggest weapons: a spot radio barrage, with 254 stations 
firing a 20-seeond announcement nine limes weekly for six weeks. 

The man behind this $200,000 ad burst is 54-year-old H. M. War- 
ren, since 1945 National Carbon s vice president in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. His other weapons: Prestone Football 
commentaries (26 TV stations), spot TV. magazines and newspapers 
(\ia William Esty ). 

For hard-working, keenly conscientious Warren, direction of this 
budget marks a high point in a success-studded National Carbon 
career that began a few years after World War I. It was preceded 
by wartime infantry sen ice. Princeton, and some sales work. 

When W arren joined in 1924, the company's Eveready Hour was 
one year old: was to carry the company banner instilulionalK for 
seven years. It featured such names as Eddie Cantor, George Gersh- 
win, Elsie Janis. Laurclle Taylor. For Warren, it marked the begin- 
nings of his broadcast selling know-how. 

Through the years Warren, extremely analytical, has studied the 
changing requirements of radio. When be became advertising man- 
ager in 1932 he was able to put his ideas into action. With the rise 
of fevered competition in the anti-freeze market headed by industrial 
giants like DuPont, Dow and Monsanto, the key to radio sales has 
become flexibilih . 

Warren explains his spot strategy : "Selective radio is very advan- 
tageous because of its llexibility. We can gear our broadcasting 
schedules to conform with the onset of cold weather in different sec- 
tions of the country parts of the Dakolas. Montana, Idaho in mid- 
August, the South at the close of our campaign in late December." 

The customer lias warmed up to this type of campaigning, for a 
recent Psychological Corporation consumer survey shows Prestone 
a six-lo-one favorite over any other all-winter anti-freeze. 

For W arren, the Preslone jingles are deathless verse, cash register- 
wise. But. for complete relaxation. W arren gels away from "With 
Prestone anti-freeze you re set . . . you're safe . . . you're sure."' acts 
as a critic at clinical discussions of poetry. Another keen interest: 
his work as chairman of the Advertising Research Foundation. 



1U KATZ AGENCY 
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Affiliated wifh CBS, 600 Ke. 5,000 WaHs 
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Keeps Step with the forward march of 
Radio Advertising Values . . . 



Illh rr latest available (1949) 8MB measurements, WREC 

UU II t L covered 448,890 radio homes, the highest in its history to 
,that date, is 



Hooper ratings average higher than any other 
Memphis Station. 

fate in cost per thousand listeners has gone down 
J 0.1% compared with 1946, 



WREC 

IS FIRST IN COVERAGE 

in the rich 76 county Memphis market, 
largest market area in the South, with 
a two billion dollar buying potential. The 
Memphis market rates 13th in the na- 
tion's wholesale volume of trade. 

use WREC 

Memphis N9. 1 Station 

Represented by The Kati Agency, Inc. 
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SPURRED 

for* 




With gamecock 
action we are 
winning sales battles 
right in the heart of 
the richer-than-ever^ 
Carolina Piedmont "5 s " 
(Spartanburg-Greenville) Area. 

And, at the same time, we are 
delivering the largest listening 
audience on any station in 
the area!* WSPA personalities 
— Jane Dalton, Farmer Gray, 
Cousin Bud, Ed McGrath, 
Ace Rickenbacker — plus smart 
programming and the greatest CBS 
shows are responsible for that! 

* BMB Report No. 2. 



Represented By 

John Blair & Co. 
Harry E. Cummings 

Southeastern Representative 



No. 1 CBS Station For 
The Spartanburg- Greenville Market 



Roger A. Shaffer 

Managing Director 

Guy Vaughan, Jr. 

Sales Manager 




5,000 WATTS 950 KC 

South C a roli n*'s Oldest Stat ion 

SPARTANBURG, S. C. 



New developments on SPONSOR stories 




See: 
Issue: 



"The case for California radio" 
24 September 1951, p. 40 



Subject: Eastern ad men are made aware 
of Southern California's economic 
growth hy SCBA's Bob McAndrews 

Robert J. Mc Andrews, managing director of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Broadcasters Association, migrated eastward recently to ac- 
quaint timebuyers and agency executives with the radio sales-produc- 
ing bonanza to be found in Southern California. His ammunition: 
hard-hitting facts and figures from the files of 59 radio stations in 
the area. 

Now. a cross section report from 23 of the area stations gives 
would-be advertisers and their agencies a station eye-view of eco- 
nomic growth as reflected in their earnings. 

Top credit for the rise: a growth in local business with national 
spot second, and network slightly off. It shows that local advertisers 
are aware of the air advertising fertility of the home market; some- 
thing the SCBA pitch is slated to do for regional and national bank- 
rollers. 

The growth in dollars and cents: comparing the first six months 
of this year against a similar 1950 period, 18 of the 23 stations 
reported revenue up: the average rise 35 ':'< . KOWL. Santa Monica, 
the median station reported an 18% income jump: KPAS. Banning, 
was 300% ahead. Other stations, including KCBQ). San Diego, and 
KOWL noted they've hit the highest income figures in their broad- 
easting histor). Only three stations noted lower income. 



See: "Beer on the air" 

Issue: 23 April 1931, p. 30 

Subject: Brewers continue to increase radio/ 
TV budgets to fight for brand su- 
premacy 

Breweries generally sponsor news programs, variety shows, and 
late-evening sporting events — programing aimed primarily at men. 
But the Peter Hand Brewery Company of Chicago and their agency, 
BBDO, recently tried a new approach: beer programing aimed at the 
female audience through WBBM's Jim Comvay Show, a 15-segment 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 7:45 to 8:00 a.m. A presenta- 
tion by the WBBM sales promotion department showed Peter Hand 
and BBDO executives the value of such early-morning programing. 

Incorporated in the WBBM presentation was research on beer 
drinking made by Modern Hreuery Age, Cosmopolitan, and the 
Psychological Corporation (for the American Can Company). The 
surveys included showed that approximately 65% of all women and 
85% of all men drink beer; that beer is universally popular regard- 
less of family income; that 79% of the women serve beer at home 
against 82% for the men — a very close margin for what has been 
traditionally regarded as a man's beverage; that 48% of beer pur- 
chases were made in grocery stores. This latter point clinched the 
decision to aim a Peter Hand program at the housewife. 

Another important factor in the decision was the success of Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company (Chesterfield) with daytime radio 
and Arthur Godfrey. By advertising their cigarettes to women dur- 
ing the day and encouraging them to "buy em by the carton'' their 
sales zoomed upward. 

Now, Peter Hand Brewery Company thinks it will have helped 
initiate a new advertising concept for breweries with their WBBM 
earlv-morning airer. 
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PtAlSTON PUPtiNA COMfANy O.*!* i«. 4 ff St 




THE SAME FORMULA FOR TEN YEARS - the formula which spells SERVICE TO 
AGRICULTURE — that is the secret of KVOO's great Farm Department which this 
month celebrates 1 Q. years of outstanding service to agriculture in the Southwest. 
The ownership. and management of this station are proud of the ; occomplishments 
of the KVOO farm Staff but, more than this,; here, ts . whet others hove to say: 



"Moth 'of )Ke ; progress made in agriculture and belter horn* ; 'living throughout the 
state is a result of the fine work the KVOO (arm deportment is doing .•*••'. . we'erecftt 
imuch of our progress to the caaperatian We have ; :hacL;'rr©KlAHOMA A, & M. COL- 
LEGE EXTENSION. J^sS* 

■"In' 1950 Okfahomq farmers used 19 times as much fertilizer as in: 1940 < : + It is 
significant that KVOO's Farm Department h<4s been active the post -decade."— 
NATIONAL f ERTIllZER ASSOCIATION. 

"Ta your farm department gaes a great deal of eridit for the high plane which 4-H 
work has ortatned.^—OKLAHOMA 4-H CLU8S. : ' 



"Yaur efforts hove contributed immeasurably to the; ; .foct that the estimated dollar 
value of Oklohoma (and is naw far abave the!'!notionaJ overage. Nat so many years 
ago this-was riot the case."— GO VERNOR^-'STATE^ OF OKLAHOMA. ;j| 

"Yaur station has given us outstanding results and that, is why we have stayed on it 
year ' inland year out . . . while sales throughout Oklahoma are generally fine, our 
intensified wtes match very closely with ybvr' primary 'coverage map'^-DR. L. E; 
LE GEAR MEDICINE CO. x. 



V;. N lf Sam Schneider and KVOO hodn't done a good job, we certainly would not hove 
10. recommended this type radio program (Rural Route H70) os dur major radia effort in 
• the important groinbelt oreo. N — RALSTON PURINA COMPANY.: 

For/the opportunity of servmgour great Southwest we are grateful; to our many 
good clients, some of whom Have been with us 10 years' without interruption, we 
say "thank you," and to all we promise continuing devotion to our ideal, to 
perform consistently in the service of agriculture to the end that our nation may 
be stronger, happier and wealthier in the basics of our nation — a virile agriculture! 
Write for the KVOO farm story, just out, entitled "Actions Speak Louder Than 
Words." It's yours for the asking. Address KVOO Farm Department. 



Edward Petry & Co., Inc., National Representatives 



Ralstok 
Purina. 



ANCHOR. > 
AG -STONE ^ 



Dn. L.D. Le Gear 

Medicine 

\jnnffOHif 





SAM SCHNEIDER 
KVOO Farm 
Department Director 



LUMBER €0. 



FERTILIZER 



flUIS- CHALMERS 

TRACTOR DIVISION 




Oklahoma's I M Wk M iflttk SO,0tO Watts 

Greatest 11 1 ■ 1170 KC 

Station IB NBC AFFILIATE 

TULSA. OKLAHOMA 




one •» **• » me nto 



NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 



It's the new Station WMAQ 
transmitter tower which 
reaches the record Chicago- 
land height of 1,500 feet 
above sea level and showers a 
stronger WMAQ signal over 
a greater area than ever — 
MORE THAN 13 5,000 
SQUARE MILES of the great 
Middle West, an increase of 
almost 7,000 SQUARE 
MILES. 

Total population within this 
new WMAQ signal range is 
MORE THAN llVi MIL- 
LION PERSONS, adding al- 
most 300,000 to the WMAQ 
"family." 

Two hundred and fifty feet 
higher than the previous an- 
tenna, here is one more step 
in a continuing effort by Sta- 
tion WMAQ to provide ever 
improved service to the radio 
audience and to advertisers. 

Now more than ever, the 
leading radio voice in Middle 
America is . . . 



WMAQ 

C N I C A C 0 
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6. T. BABBITT BRASS VIEW TRIAL STORE PROMOTION FOR NEW BAB-O TV SHOW. L. TO R.: DICK OWEN, TOM KELLY, BOB BRENNER 



Bab-0 bounces back 



When Ajax cut into Bab-O sales, 



Babbitt took offensive with new air formula 



Every product, particular- 
ly in the highly-competitive 
field of soaps and cleansers, expects to 
have strong rivals. But. when the com- 
petition is practically swamping you 
saleswise — what then? 

This in a nutshell was the situation 
that faced B. T. Bahhitt Inc.. makers 
of Bab-0 and Babbitt's Cleansers and 
distributors of Glim and Swerl, in the 
early part of 1950. After having been 
top o' the heap in the household cleans- 
er field for years. Bab-0 was in seri- 
ous trouble. 

The trouble was spelled A-j-a-x. Col- 
gate's new (introduced about 1947, na- 



tional by about 1949) foaming cleans- 
er was indeed giving Bab-0 a hard 
time. Backed by the full resources and 
the advertising know-how of the $212.- 
000.000-annually (net sales) Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet corporation. Ajax sales 
were booming. Some 75^ of a near- 
million dollar ad budget was being 
poured in extensive Ajax spot radio 
and TV campaigns; housewives were 
happily buying Ajax and boosting it to 
the number one spot in sales. 

The secret was simple: Ajax bad a 
wonderful new selling gimmick, be- 
cause its cleanser foamed luxuriously 
in washbasins and sinks (thanks to an 



added powdered detergent I , and 
smelled much nicer than Bab-0. And, 
Ajax was cashing in on these advan- 
tages. 

Officials of B. T. Babbitt were not 
too quick to see Ajax's success coming. 
Perhaps because Bab-O, boosted there 
by years of successful da) time radio- 
plus-premiums, had been at the head 
of the list of cleanser sales for too 
long. However, once the threat of the 
Jersev Citv contender was recognized, 
the strateg\ meetings started in the 
\ew York Cit\ headquarters of Bab-O. 

Since Bab-0 is by far and away the 
leading product of B. T. Babbitt, and 
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B. T. Babbitt's air advertising has gone through experimental, "class" and soap opera stttges, is now 



\ 




i. Experimental phase of Bab-O atr- 
selling saw cleanser make its radio bow 
with Guy Lombardo on CBS in 1932 



2. Prestige air vehicle, "Little Miss 
Bab-O" on NBC. followed in 1934. 
1935, starred Mary Small; was a flop 





Soaper cycle of Bab-O radio started in early 1936 and ran until the beginning 
of this year, and included "David Harum" (I.) and "Nona From Nowhere" (r.J. 
Coupled with intensive premium campaigns, they helped Bab-O Sales, then fad»d 



receives something like 75'T of the 
firm's ad budgets (varying in recent 
years from totals of S2.000.000 to 
$2,500,000), Bab-O was the key topic 
in these planning sessions. 

Something had to he done — and 
done quickly — about the Babbitt sales 
curve, which was going down in 1950. 
After progressing upwards in a smooth 
curve from a 1936 annual net sales 
pace of about $3,500,000 to a quad- 
rupled 1949 level of S16.867.366. the 
net sales figures for 1950 looked as 
though they Were going to be not 
much more than Si 5.000,000. Mean- 
while, Ajax was adding new customers 
daily and was now accounting for al- 
most one-third of all cleanser sales. 

One of the first things Babbitt did 
was to go to the American housewife 



— some 10.000 of them— to find out 
what she actually wanted most in the 
way of a cleanser. From coast-to-coast, 
Babbitt interviewers rang doorbells 
and quizzed homemakers. 

Result: Babbitt discovered that, 
thanks to Ajax's hard-hitting cam- 
paigns, what the housewife wanted was 
a cleanser that foamed and a cleanser 
that smelled good when she used it. 
Babbitt went right to work. 

Here's what Babbitt later reported 
to its sales force and to the trade as 
to the changes created by the survey: 

". . . chemists in the Babbitt labora- 
tories developed the new formula that 
makes Bab-O the 'World's Sudsiest 
Cleanser.' This claim has been authen- 
ticated by a series of tests conducted 
at the laboratories in Albany. All 



How Bab-O bonnved back in cleanser sttles 

1. After Ajax, Colgate's postwar cleanser success, began to bite deeply into 
Bab-O sales last year, B. T. Babbitt decided that overhaul of the product and 
firm's advertising was due. Sales had dropped by $1,500,000 annually. 

2. National survey was made to find out what housewives wanted most in a 
household cleanser. Results showed that "foaming" cleansers were in demand, 
as well as those that smelled nice. Bab-O chemists then worlced out a new 
cleanser formula that contained both in abundance. 

tf. The Duane Jones agency formula of soap-operas-plus-premiums, which had 
done well for Bab-O in the I930's and I940's was ditched. When Jones and 
Babbitt found they couldn't see eye-to-eye, Babbitt hunted a new agency. 

I. William H. Weintraub was selected, late in 1950, as the new ad counsel. The 
new agency promptly worked out a new campaign on the theme of "No Sink 
Smog" and began applying it to radio and TV. 

;"». Following plant laid down by Weintraub v. p. Harry Trenner, Babbitt went 
into a daytime radio operation with five-minute newscasts on Mutual which has 
all the flexibility and impact of a spot radio campaign. 

ft. Soon afterwards, in January 1951, Bab-O added Saturday-morning TV on ABC 
with "Two Girls Named Smith." Video has proved so successful that Bab-O has 
dropped "Two Girls" and now sponsors a portion of the NBC-TV nighttime "Kate 
Smith" show on alternate Wednesdays. And radio-TV combination has teamed 
so well that Bab-O sales are rising steadily, may yet see Bab-O in No. I spot. 



types of cleansers were studied, under 
every possible working condition. The 
results proved conclusively that the 
sudsing content and sudsing action of 
the new Bab-O is higher than that of 
any other product in the cleanser field. 

"Recent research (Babbitt also told 
the trade) has also proved that the 
presence of a pleasant fragrance in a 
cleanser is a tremendously strong sell- 
ing factor. As a result of these tests, 
the Bab-O formula now contains this 
clean, fresh fragrance shown to be 
most popular with housewives." 

While the product was in the stages 
of being overhauled to meet the com- 
petitive situation (and the demands of 
the consumer), Babbitt's top brass, 
with Advertising Director Robert Bren- 
ner, started mapping new ad strategy 
to sell the revitalized Bab-O. 

This meant the virtual scrapping of 
an advertising formula that had made 
15ab-0 a sales success. Ever since the 
day in 1935 when agency man Duane 
Jones (currently having his own prob- 
lems) came in and asked Babbitt offi- 
cials for "a couple of your worst mar- 
kets" to try his strategy, the formula 
had seemed to click just fine. 

In fact, according to Jones. Bab-O 
was selling in ] 935 at a rate of about 
600,000 cases a vear, with an advertis- 
ing allowance of some 120 a case. True, 
Bab-O was a firmly-established item 
(the Babbitt fi rm was then about 100 
years old), but no great success, in 
term's of today's sales. 

Bab-O had used radio in the pre- 
Jones days, with some mixed success. 
Backing its air efforts with lush roto- 
gravure spreads, Bab-O first went on 
the air with Guy Lombardo 's Orches- 
tra for a two-month run in February 
1932 in a Saturday. 7:30 to 7:45 p.m. 
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modern radio-TV balance of daytime radio find biff-time TV 




Coas tto.C 0ast 




if scovery spearheads BAB-0 campaign 
...the most powerful advertising ever 
scheduled in cleanser history! 



WW***** 1 






■4. New approach started early in 1951, after Babbitt dropped the 
Duane Jones agency, and acquired William H. Weintraub. Present 
strategy is to use blend of TV and radio programing, backed by 



newspapers; budget totals $2,500,000. Shown above is the way Bab-O 
merchandised ( I ) its detergent-action cleanser, recently overhauled, 
and (2) its radio, television and newspaper campaigns to retailers 



slot on CBS. There followed various 
daytime shows, such as Bab-0 Bright 
Spot Friday mornings on CBS, and 
later Little Miss Bab-O's Surprise 
Party Sunday afternoons on NBC, with 
Mary Small. This hrought Bab-0 up 
to late 1935 . . . and Duane Jones. 

As soon as he had landed the ac- 
count, Jones scrapped the "prestige" 
type of radio then being used, and 
went into the un-glamorous but pro- 
ductive realms of daytime radio. Early 
in 1936, Bab-0 bought a Monday- 
through-Friday soap opera, David 
Harum, on the old NBC-Blue, in the 
11:45 to noon spot. (It later moved 
to NBC. then CBS. then back to NBC 
in various daytime slots.) Jones then 
uncorked his Sunday Punch: radio- 
sold premiums. 

In the late 1930's and early 1940's. 
premiums were relatively new. and 
added a strong novelty value fas well 



as real sales results) to Bab-0 selling. 
Not everybody was using them either, 
so a good premium campaign stood 
out in the field. 

The first big Bab-0 air premium 
campaign, on David Harum in 1936. 
was for flower seeds. The offer, made 
on a 19-station network, pulled in some 
275,000 Bab-0 labels and dimes, at a 
startling cost of 3.9^ per inquiry. Later 
research by the Jones agency showed 
that between a third and a half of 
these "sampled"' consumers were stay- 
ing on as regular Bab-0 customers. 

Duane Jones parlayed this Bab-0 
success in daytime radio for all it was 
worth. In the middle of 1943. Lora 
Lawton, a second soap opera, was 
added on NBC and ran for seven years. 
When it was dropped, in January of 
1950. Nona From Nowhere was bought 
on CBS radio. 

[Please turn to page 58) 




Robert IV. 
Brenner, 
iUtbbitt 
Director of 
Advertising 



When Bob Brenner joined the B. T. Babbitt 
firm some 15 years ago, there was just one 
employee in the advertising department. 
Today, there are over 14. Advertising it- 
self has grown in equal importance with 
Babbitt, which relies heavily on air selling 
to keep sales of its number one product, 
Bab-O rolling. Brenner has supervised 
Bab-O advertising through all of its chang- 
ing cycles, and is still in there punching 
hard with new ideas. Although Bab-O has 
temporarily discontinued the use of premi- 
ums on its airshows, Brenner is a firm be- 
liever in their use, and intends to return 
to them. In fact, he keeps a 250 Bab-O 
seascape premium hanging in his office... 
in a $25 limed-oak frame, gets a big kick 
out of visitors who mistake it for real art. 
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PART TWO 

OF A THREE-PART SERIES 



The truth 




lied Channels 



What Counterattack head men 

Ekirknaf rick and Kccnan told 
SPONSOR when interviewed 



John Crosby, in his forthright New York 
II er aid-Tribune column, not long ago 
posed the question: Why hasn't someone investi- 
gated Red Channels and Counterattack? The same 
question has been frequently voiced, though not 
officially, by a great many harassed sponsors, ad- 
vertising agencies, and broadcasters. Even if not 
so outspokenly, thev echo Crosby's sentiments when 
lie asks: 

"How come a huge corporation like General 
Poods ever allowed itself to be intimidated b) any- 
thing as small and utterly unofficial as this publi- 
cation? The $500,000,000-a-) ear broadcasting in- 
hnhistn now accepts Red Channels almost as a 
bible? Why? Counterattack and its editors have 
no special standing in the community; they are 
indorsed b\ no one of well-established repute and 
lane absolutcl) no authority. Their mothes in try- 
ing to dominate the personnel and content of broad- 
casting are ccrtainl) open to question, if not down- 



right sinister.' 



Ted Kirkpatrick, publisher of "Red Channels" (left), Francis Mc- 
NfliTura, editor of "Counterattack," examine office files of "Daily 
Worker," suspect source which they call "meticulously accurate" 



Whether sinister or not, the publishers of Red 
Channels and Counterattack have begun to infil- 
trate the broadcasting industry to aii astonishing 
degree. Already, the organization boasts that "over 
12 sponsors and ad agencies" pay fees for its serv- 
ices as a sub-rosa FBI which investigates potential 
radio and TV employees. Throughout the indus- 
try, while few will admit it, Red Channels is al- 
ready part of the secret desk library of many execu- 
tives frightened by the threat of an organization 
whose shadow has fallen over the careers of so 
many performers. 

A SPONSOR editor, determined to get at the factual 
roots of what has become the bogey of the indus- 
try, spent over five full hours interviewing the pub- 
lishers of Red Channels and Counterattack. He de- 
voted two afternoons to checking through their 
office files and talking with the publishers individ- 
ually. He also spent over four weeks talking to 
people who have been touched by the influence of 
the publications. In a nutshell, this is what 
sponsor's editor learned: 

• When questioned about the possibilities for 
"pressure blackmail" implicit in their operations, 
and alleged by their detractors, the publishers of 
Red Channels and Counterattack gave answers 
which certainly are not clear-cut refutations of 
these charges. (These answers appear in full below.) 

• Whether intentional or not, the organization is 
in the position of hanging a double-edged sword 
over the heads of broadcast advertisers. It serves 
at one and the same time as disturber of the peace, 
prosecuting attorney, judge, jury, and detective 
agency. That is to say, it publishes allegations in 
Red Channels; then follows them up by urging 
letter-writers to put pressure on sponsors in Coun- 
terattack; later holds hearings on the accused in its 
private offices; and personally solicits sponsors to 
hire its detective agency "research service." 

• When asked whether there was machinery for 
an accused performer's rebuttal to catch up with the 
allegation made in Red Channels, the publishers 
said. No; only one edition of Red Channels has 
been published. Thus sponsors have no opportunity 
of protecting their million-dollar radio and TV in- 
terests in their stars via a correction printed in the 
publication which originally damaged them. 

• In compiling listings for Red Channels, the 
publishers employ publications of the Communist 
Party, including the Daily Worker, as an absolute 
index. That is to say. the Daily W orker, itself sus- 
pect in most circles, becomes thereby the unofficial 
arbiter of whether or not a sponsor may use a 
performer on the air. In many cases, the W orker. 
which the publishers call "meticulously accurate," 
is the chief source of Red Channels' accusations. 

{Please turn to page 76) 
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PART THREE 



A further examina- 
tion of "blackmail" 
and "blacklist" dan- 
gers, with industry 
suggestions for al- 
ternative procedures 



TYPICAL EDITORIAL COMMENT 
OIV RED CHANNELS 



Sett* York Times: '"Sponsors . . . have put the 
future of the medium in the hands of a "kangaroo 
court'." 



lAfe Magazine; "We don't appro* c of gullibility, 
but we don't like to see it equated with subversion 
or treason in advance of a hearing." 



Elkhart, fiifl. Truth: ""Would newspapers stand 
for a blacklist which attempted to tell them whom 
to hire, what columnists they might use? . . ."* 



)Vfi.vhiiif/foti Post: '"Red Channels amounts to 
nothing more than a listing of the group's personal 
dislikes, and has about as much validity as Elizabeth 
Dilling's silly Red /Ve/icorA-. . . . There is no nicer 
name for what was done in Miss Muir's case than 
blackmail. . . ." 



Hearst Columnist Dorothy Kilgallen: *'I am 

with those who deplore the blacklist, and I do not 
believe inclusion of an actor's name in Red Chan- 
nels should be sulhcient to create the inference he 
is guilty." 

★ ★ ★ 

ft*®' 

Walter White, Detroit Free Prejs: "J. Edgar 
Hoover needs to take corrective actiqn to sjop ex- 
ploitation of previous association. Magic n*ame of 
'FBI' wraps a mantle of accuracy around Red 
Channels." 



Salisbury, 1%, C. Post: "It is not the business 
of Red Channels or of the American Legion ... to 
weigh the facts about individuals. . . ." 



Crhana, III. Courier: "There must be more proof 
than guilt by association. Merely reciting 'where 
there's smoke there's fire' is not enough. . . .'" 



Stnryis, JWifft. Journal: "Measuring the loyalty 
of its citizens should he a government monopoly." 



Sew York Herald Tribiuit*: ""A publisher of 
Red Channels is even quoted as announcing that 
none whom he suspects will be absolved until they 
have come to him with positive proof of their inno- 
cence. This whole procedure, by a group of indi- 
viduals who have discovered the ease with which 
they can play on the sensitivity of radio advertisers, 
is a gross violation of every decent democratic stand- 
ard of freedom of speech." 



Lyaehburg. Ya. Xeics: "Inexcusable because it's 
easy to defame, impossible to rectify defamation to 
public." 

★ ★ ★ 

Morristown, S. J. Itevord: "The government 
should control Red labelling of its citizens. . . ." 



Saturday Review of Literature: "Red Chan- 
nels accepts \ieious Red doctrine: to accuse is 
enough." 
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They ( et most of the 
eredii (I. to r.): 



Charles R. Denny, executive r.p.i 
John h. Herbert, r.p. and general 
sales mgr.. ^BC radio; Charles C. 
Barry, r.p. in charge ,\RC radio 
programs: Hugh M. lierille. i\flC 
director of plans and research ; 
Darid C. Adams, asst. to Denuv. 



u ai 



What s 








s should know 




Hero arc the answers to questions admen have heen asking* 

ever since NKC announced its omnibus overhaul of network policy 



Ever since the beginning 
of October when NBC re- 
* leased details about its 
omnibus plan for overhaul of basic 
network policy, there has been a flurry 
of intensive figuring by sponsors and 
agenej executives. Everyone in adver- 
tising lias been trying to understand 
just what NBC has served up. Is this 
a revolution in network radio? Has 
the network of the future been horn? 
These are but two of the questions ad- 
men have been asking each other. 
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To help its readers get to the heart 
of the matter, sponsor spoke to NBC 
officials responsible for the new poli- 
cies, to timebnyers. research special- 
ists, and advertisers. The analysis 
which appears below, in the form of a 
series of questions and their answers, 
is the result of this extensive round of 
interviews. 

sponsor rpsearchers found that the 
trade had by no means settled down to 
firm conclusions about just what the 
NBC changes would mean for the fu- 



ture of radio. But these were the key 
initial reactions: 

1. The plan, particularly where it 
loosens regulations governing choice 
of stations, is regarded enthusiastically 
as a "'step in the right direction" by 
advertisers, agencies, and members of 
the industry other than NBC affiliates. 

2. It is thought by most observers 
that NBC will have a tough and per- 
haps impossible job ahead of it in 
comincing some of its stations to ac- 
cept reduced rates. Just how lough it 

SPONSOR 



will he NBC should know in short or- 
der — possibly by the time you read this 
— as a result of off-the-record sessions 
called by NBC affiliates (including oth- 
er network affiliates) in Chicago on 
18-19 October. Some sources contend 
that the network and its affiliates will 
really get down to brass tacks at the 
NBC annual meeting to be held at Boca 
Rotau, Florida late in November. 

3. No matter what happens within 
the NBC family, its belie\ed that ad- 
vertisers will benefit immediately from 
the new NBC policies and eventually 
from changes which mar follow at oth- 
er networks — particularly CBS. 

Beyond these standout opinions there 
was no general agreement or even real 
understanding in the trade about NBC's 
new policies. Apparently, the innova- 
tions were too large a morsel to swal- 
low at one gulp. It is to aid in the 
swallowing — and digestion — that SPON- 
SOR has prepared the analysis on these 
pages 

Q. lust what does the "new deal" 
at NBC entail? 

A. Six diverse innovations are in- 
volved : 

1. Relaxation of the rule governing 
selection of stations when buying the 
NBC network. Previously, it was nec- 
essary to buy 29 "basic" stations plus 
at least 21-odd others in order to make 
up a theoretical minimum. In actual 
practice, far more stations were bought 
in order to take advantage of discounts. 



When adding "supplementary" stations 
to the basic 29, it was necessary pre- 
viously to make purchases in geograph- 
ical clusters. (Thus stations in what 
NBC calls its "Southcentral group" 
were "available only as a group of not 
less than six stations. . . .") But under 
the new regulations, both the require- 
ment that an advertiser buy a skein of 
29 basics and that he buy other sta- 
tions in geographical clusters has been 
eliminated. Instead, a new rule has 
been substituted providing only that 
any network purchased must cost 
759? of the gross of all VBC stations 
in the U. S. put together. 

2. Rates for network time at each of 
the NBC stations have been re-evalu- 
ated for morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning. Some station rates will go up; 
others will go down. Television pene- 
tration will force rates down in many 
markets; but they will go up in some 
TV markets, "where rates were far too 
low before the advent of television and 
are still too low today," according to 
NBC. The increases, especially in non- 
TV markets, will serve to balance out 
the decreases. Thus advertisers who 
continue to buy the entire NBC net- 
work will find the over-all cost of the 
network substantially unchanged. 

3. What are essentially a group of 
network co-op shows have been labeled 
the NBC "Minute Man Service" and 
will be made available to NBC afli Mates 
shortly in station time — free as sustain- 
ers. but costing a fee once sold. 

4. NBC has moved to open up more 



one-minute availabilities on its affili- 
ate stations by chopping 10 seconds off 
the beginning of seven of its evening 
sustaining programs. Stations will add 
this time to the present available 20 
seconds to offer advertisers a full 60- 
second availability. 

5. Network option time is being re- 
vamped to add more time in the morn- 
ing, currently a popidar period with 
advertisers, and push evening option 
time back a half hour earlier, after- 
noons back an hour. (Evening option 
time will now be 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. I : 
afternoon will he 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. ) 

6. Provision for one-shot sponsor- 
ship of two programs, the last half- 
hour of The Big Show (7:00 to 7:30 
p.m. Sunday), and Barrie Crain. Pri- 
vate Investigator, with Dill Gargan 
(10:00 to 10:30 p.m., Wednesday I . 
have been announced. Alternate-week 
sponsorship has also been formally in- 
vited by the network. 

Q. Does the new 75% rule for 
buying the network mean that a 
sponsor can now drop out all the 
TV markets? 

A. Emphatically, no. The stations in 
TV markets are those with the highest 
rates, by and large. If they were 
dropped off an advertiser's list, he 
would be left with a group of stations 
whose combined cost came to nowhere 
near the required 75% figure. One top 
timebuyer gave SPONSOR the results of 
his preliminary computations, indicat- 
ing that it would be possible to drop 



Some typical trtitle reactions to the ttew \KC policies 



(ieovtfe Ahrtltns, advertising manager. Block Drug: "On 
the whole, 1 think it should help a lot of advertiser*. For 
ourselves, we've got heavy spot commitments now and in- 
terest in network operations is temporarily at a minimum. 
We eertainly do intend to eheek into the Minute Man plan 
to see if it is not possible, at some future date, to piek up 
some sustaining shows with high ratings at a loeal level; 
this will come after a thorough check of the cost-per- 
listener element." 



Ernest Lee J ahliehe, r.p. in charge of rudio, ABC: "Im- 
itation is the sincercst form of flatterv- — thank von NBC" 



John l>. Sinn, executive r.p., Frederic W. Zip Co.: "It 
was inevitable and logical that NBC would take steps to 
move in the direction in which radio has been going for I lie 
past five years — toward the sale of shows at the local level. 
Ziv welcomes what competition will be offered by NBC be- 
cause NBC will be making available some fine programs 
and that will be of benefit to the entire indiistrv." 



An .If KS spokesman: "Mutual conveys best wishes to 
NBC for its present explorations into fields which MBS 
has long found highly rewarding for its own clients. Mu- 
tual is pleased at the evident acceptance by NBC of the 
facts regarding AM radio." 



Mlll'l'dl/ Gvabhoi'U, managing director. l\ARTSR: "We 
have studied the NBC plan carefully to the degree possible 
from the announcements. Here are some of our main con- 
clusions: (L) The Minute Man shows may he very good 
for stations, provided there is some guarantee that they 
won't be sold out from under the stations at sonic later 
time; and provided they are priced right. (2) We welcome 
opening up of oue-iniuiite slots next to NBC sustaiuers and 
urge that the network consider opening up oue-miiiiites 
next to commercial shows as well. (3) The principal de- 
sire of NBC seems to be to get morning option lime. To 
get it, they are offering stations various concessions like 
Minute Man. Stations should carefully analyze the value 
of what they are getting for the surrender of this valuable 
morning time." 
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only 1 lie first 12 T\ markets and llien 
I wo olliers. This would still leave the 
advertiser wilh 49 TV markets. More 
IV markets could he dropped, of 
course, if the advertiser were to strike 
out smaller T\ cities where station 
rates are lower for network radio. 

Q. How is the network discount 
structure affected by the new 
75% policy? 

A. \ot at all. Present requirements to 
cam all five types of discounts and re- 
hates listed in the ARC rate card re- 
main the same. Sexeral advertisers 
queried h\ sponsor expressed them- 
selves as being concerned le^l thev lose 
the 10'- weekly discount, for exam- 
ple. This discount is earned when an 
advertiser spends $16,200 gross week- 
lv on ARC for 13 or more weeks. 
However, an \RC advertiser buying 
an evenme; hour. say. on the mini- 
mum ~ri r i basis would have hillings 
which come to more than §16.200 
(approximately $18,750 gross) ; thus 
he would still earn the I0 r ,'. 

The only discount an advertiser 
would lose if he took advantage of the 
75 r ,' rule is the full network discount, 
abo of 10'v; it is earned bv Inning 
$23.-100 worth of stations. An adver- 
tiser Inning only the 75^ minimum 
of stations for an evening hour would 
fall far short of the $23,400 require- 
ment. However, he could add stations 
to the 7o f f minimum until he had 
reached the $23,400 figure. And his 
choice of stations in making up the dis- 
count limit would be completely up (o 
him where previously his $23,400 
worth of stations had to be bought ac- 
cording to \RC rules. 

Q. Will other networks change 
policy to meet 75% rule? 

A. \RC and Mutual already have 
more flexibility than is provided for in 
the new \RC policy. Roth networks 
will put together virtually any combi- 
nation of stations within reason. The 
big question is whether CHS will move 
to compete with chief rival \RC. At 
pressliiue. network officials had "no 
comment.'" hut SI'OASOK learned via 
agencx sources that the network is 
definitely considering some innova- 
tion in ils station requirement pro- 
visions. When it comes, it may go 
NBC one better. Off-the-record conver- 
sations with CHS executives seemed to 
indicate that the. network believes the 
ARC plan means more on paper than 
in substance. 

I I'lcase turn to /H/gc 93 I 



$|B6»Bi«<i»r speaks i»ut ois radio 



SPONSOR prints the letter below in this space because of the extremely topical 
nature of Mr. McGinness' comments. Immediately following is a letter from ANA 
president Paul West, which points out that Mr. McGinness, though a member of 
the ANA Radio & TV Committee, is not expressing its views herein. Mr. McGinness 
himself telephoned SPONSOR shortly after writing this letter to say that the new 
NBC plan (see story starting preceding pages) was the ideal remedy for the 
shortcomings he had found in network radio previously. In his letter, he speaks for 
himself ic:her than for Firestone, Mr. McGinness told SPONSOR in his phone call. 

My attention has been ealled to the editorial on page 92 of the 
24 September issue of sponsor in which you eomment on the ANA 
Report No. 3. As a member of the Radio and Television Rates Steer- 
ing Committee, I would be remiss in my duty if I did not take issue 
with some of your statements. 

Apparently, you have joined with the networks in an attempt to 
throw a smoke sereen over the picture and drag in magazine reading 
and other activities to which people devote their leisure hours. While 
it is entirely possible that television has redueed magazine reading, 
movie going, bridge playing, and newspaper reading, it should be 
rememtcred that radio also reduced the amount of time devoted to 
there activities in the days before television. It would seem that this 
point hts either eseaped you or that you prefer to ignore the fact 
that television is basically a replacement for radio. In other words, 
the time which people used to devote to radio is now devoted to 
television and perhaps a part of the time which people devoted to 
reading, movie going, etc, is also devoted to television. But the faet 
remains that the principal medium which has suffered by television 
has teen radio. 

However mueh you and the networks might want to feel that 
radio and television are two separate media and that there is room 
for both, it seems apparent that people who own television sets do 
not agree with you. . . . 

The reeent move of the networks in reducing radio rates eertainly 
does not satisfy the ANA, beeause the reduction was straight aeross 
the board and ANA has very consistently and unmistakably stood 
for a reduction on a station-fcy-station, or rather an arca-by-area, 
basis. I will not bore you by going into detail about the ANA rec- 
ommendations beeause I know you must have read them carefully. 
The fact that you choose to ignore them and try to lead your readers 
astray by a lot of hokus-pokus which has nothing to do with the 
problem certainly does not change the situation a bit. . . . 

As an editor, you eertainly must know that you are fighting a 
losing battle in trying to maintain radio rates on sueh a flimsy foun- 
dation and you must also know that the members of ANA eannot 
feel too kindly towards you or your publication for taking sueh a 
completely biased viewpoint when you represent your magazine as 
being devoted to the interests of both TV and AM. If you really want 
to do a public service, why don't you put your editorial column back 
of a plan to get the networks to permit advertisers to use TV in 
markets when this serviee is available and supplement it in markets 
where it is not available instead of having to use both TV and AM 
in TV markets. One of these days the networks are going to have to 
come to this point or else sell a package simulcast deal or they will 
find sponsors deserting them by the dozens and no new ones to take 
their places. My personal feeling is that there is no longer any room 
for AM stations within the metropolitan area of TV stations and that 
this trend will continue to grow rapidly onee the freeze is lifted on 
the erecticn of new TV outlets. 

A. J. McGinness 

National Advertising Manager 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

* * * 

The statements made in Mr. A. J. McGinness' letter do not repre- 
sent the position of either the A.N. A. Radio & TV Committee, or the 
A.N.A. as an organization. The A.N.A.'s position has been stated 
explicitly on more than one oceasion. Most reeently and comprehen- 
sively, it was set forth in the enclosed statement, whieh I presented 
to A.N.A. members on 24 September at our Annual Meeting, and 
whieh was given to the press the same day. 

Paul B. West, 
President, ANA 



These are typical quotes 
from recent Ohio Stttte 
radio anil television seminars 


((In producing television commercials, let's forget 
about how clever we can fee, and concentrate on how 
effective we can be In selling the product for the 
guy who's paying the bills." 

Robert W. Dniletf, Radio-TV Director 
McCami-Ericfcseii, Inc., Clereland 


((The lack of TV lime at night, the increasing diffi- 
culty in securing satisfactory station clearances means 
talent costs go up in . . . ratio to the necessity /of .' 
securing audience in Jess favorable time. . . - 

Robert iff. Rensehle, Mgr. tlmebuying dept., 
McCann-EricltMon, Inc., IVetc York 


"Some programs with an exceptionally loyal, follow- 
ing should not be judged on ratings alone; the lower 
rating in some cases may offer a profitable buy. 
We .' . . buy radio- and stay with It." 

John Hatch, Vice President, 
If alter Thompson, JVetc Yorfc ~ 




radio-TV work sessions 



Tlie seven examples on this page plus those following 

are just a few gems from a typical shirt-sleeve session 



Wind) radio and TV clin- 
ics at which nobody learns 
anything are becoming a thing of the 
past. Today, at conferences called by 
groups like BMI, ANA, A AAA (next 
session in New York, 30 October), 
state associations of broadcasters, and 
the networks, down-to-earth facts have 
replaced the puff and palaver. Such 
clinics, really work sessions, are in 
keeping with the spirit of the times as 
radio advertisers sharpen their think- 
ing so as to get the most out of the 
medium and TV advertisers struggle 
to adjust to the new complexities of 



visual air advertising. Nowhere was 
this constructive approach better ex- 
emplified than at the Eighth Annual 
Advertising Conference of Ohio State 
University. 

Just concluded (20 October), the 
latest Ohio State Conference brought 
together advertising men from every 
quarter. To give its readers some of 
the meat of the radio and TV sessions, 
sponsor has culled portions of lectures 
by the panelists. These excerpts are 
presented, not only for their intrinsic 
merit, but also as an example of the 
kind of rewarding information you're 



likely to find at most any such gather- 
ing nowadays. 

Chairman of the radio advertising 
clinic was L. A. Pixley, president 
WCOL, Columbus. His counterpart 
for the television clinic was \ ictor 
Sholis, vice president \\ I IAS, Louis- 
ville. Keynote speaker for radio was 
John Karol, vice president in charge 
of sales, CBS Radio. New York; for 
TV, the main address was by Robert 
M. Reuschle, manager timebuv ing de- 
partment, McCann-Erickson. Inc.. New 
York. Portions of their and other 
talks appear on page 89. 



((There is. a very real danger that network radio may 
be degraded by irresponsible and opportunistic sell- 
ing. I refer specifically to the deplorable tendency of 
. some networks to make 'under the table deals/ 99 

John Karai, Vice President 
CBS Radio, JVese Yorfc 


. , •■„ .„ ' ■ . v ■ " ' 

((The best television commercial writer first pictures 
himself as a salesman trying to make a sale to a cus- 
> - tomer and then uses the medium to fullest advantage 
.' to. dramatize the principal sales points.".. 

Robert W. Daifey, 
M*Cmnn~EriekMim 9 Cfeeefand 


((TV, to all intents and purposes, has surrendered 
the 5 to 7 PM time to children's shows. This may be 
a strategic time for radio to "rapture an adult audi- 
ence. A potential best buy." 

F. C. Brokatc, Vice President, 
Paul H. Rmymer Co., Chicago 


((It is for the opportunity to sell his audience that 
the advertiser plans, schedules and buys time and 
programs. This opportunity must be handled with 
greatest effectiveness." 

» George A. Sola*, Director of Radio-TV, 

Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago 

— , — — 'i 




Joseph Ward, president Advevtishttf 
ltest'tiveh llnvean. Inf.. Seattle 

In the article below, Mr. Ward Minis, up what he has learned 
about radio advertising for retailers over tlie two years in 
which he has eondiieted AHHI tests of radio vs. newspaper 
advertising; effectiveness. He hits hard at radio station man- 
agement and retailers alike for failure to follow sound, Inisi- 
ness-like practices in retail air advertising. Actually, 3Ir. 
Ward's qualifications to pass judgment on the subject go far 
beyond his extensive experience as president of AHHI. AHHI 
is only an off -shoot of his practice as a management-engineer- 
ing consultant. He has keen knowledge of business proce- 
dures backed up by analyses lie has made for some of the 
Pacific Northwest's and the nation's largest businesses, in- 
cluding Carnation Milk and Sick's Seattle Malting and Brew- 
ing Co. His remarks on how radio advertising has been mis- 
used for retailers are pertinent for national advertisers as well. 



What radio 

should know 
about selling 

retailers 

Critic lamhasts industrv 

a/ 

for had copy, poor teamwork 
and salesmanship, 

glamour-hoy announcers 



(CSV "••'■•1 In the nearly two years that 
Kl' ... ' AHHI has been making 
studies of radio and newspaper adver- 
tising for retailers, it has heroine quite 
apparent that radio has a great deal 
to learn about selling merchandise. 

Through these studies, however, the 
retailer has been learning something 
about his business, too, and he has 
been given a keener perception of the 
problem of inducing the potential cus- 
tomer across the threshold and even 
more irnportanth , a better under stand- 
ing of the "who" his customers are and 
"ah)' they react the nay they do. In 
the process, the r etailer has had to give 
iij> some cherished traditions and to re- 



ceive with an open mind the new fac- 
tors which are emerging. 

Advertising for retailers is a serious 
matter. Of all items of expense, it is 
the one single largest item in most 
stores which is least known. The re- 
tailer is familiar with his sales costs 
and he has traditional ratios of adver- 
tising expenditure which he follows. 

While he has accepted and continues 
to receive data supporting his opinion 
that newspapers are his primary medi- 
um, little or nothing has been available 
to him about the value of other media. 
It is unfortunate that the value to the 
retailer of multi-media has not been 
stressed. All of our studies indicate 



that potential customers influenced by 
more than one medium are more likely 
to be purchasers than those influenced 
by only one medium. If there has been 
any understanding of this function, it 
has been most neglected by radio peo- 
ple. By and large the fault for the lack 
of use by retailers of radio as an ad- 
vertising medium lies with the radio 
people themselves. 

The primary fault of the radio pen- 
]>le lies in a lack of understanding of 
the retailers' problems. The retaihr's 
urgent necessity is to move merchan- 
dise, and to move it now. He hasn't 
been convinced that radio can do that. 
And here is why! 
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1. Copy: One of the significant fac- 
tors emerging from the ARBT studies 
is the importance of eopy — selling 
copy, the personalized sales message, 
the urgent appeal to "do it now." From 
direct observation, far too many sta- 
tions in making ARBI surveys have 
shown they don't understand this basic 
and essential factor of retail selling — 
good copy. Too often the retailer has 
prepared the copy to go on the air, and 
too frequently to be overlooked, the 
station has let it go without changes 
either through lack of knowledge of 
what constitutes effective radio selling 
or for fear of antagonizing a client 
who doesn't understand the medium of 
radio. In almost all cases the retailer 
has had no one on his advertising staff 
who could prepare "sell" copy for ra- 
dio. 

Capable copywriters for "black-and- 
white" are not necessarily adapted to 
aural messages since the visual copy 
in the newspaper usually accompanies 
an illustration and refers in detail to 
what the eye sees. In the radio copy 
the message must ereate in the mind 
the complete image and at the same 
time excite the desire to buy or at 
least to look at the image painted by 
words. It is a difficult art and I be- 
lieve the radio industry should inves- 
tigate thoroughly the possibilities of 
developing for the industry a thesaurus 
of "word pietures for the ear" for the 
use of radio copywriters. 

Where the "sell" copy has been pro- 
duced by station personnel working as 
a team to move merchandise for the re- 
tailer, the results have been astounding 
in comparison with the retailer's stand- 
ard of measurement, the daily newspa- 
per. Whether in television markets, big 
cities, or in rural areas, copy with a 
punch, a personalized message, eopy 
that gives a woman — one woman — a 
mental picture of her -dress, sells mer- 
chandise for retailers in an astonishing 
volume — astonishing as much to radio 
as to the retailer. However, copy is the 



We're making reprints 

This article by Management Engi- 
neer Joe Ward will, in onr opin- 
ion, long be source material for 
advertisers, advertising agencies, 
station commercial departments. 
As a SPOXSOR service, reprints 
have been prepared. One eopy 
per subscriber is available free on 
request. Write for bulk rates. 



product of teamwork and the lack of 
teamwork by radio is limiting severely 
its effectiveness with retailers. And 
that brings mc to the next point of 
difficulty : 

2. Teamwork: In observing stations 
at work during the last two years, 1 
have been struck by the lack of under- 
standing of the necessity for tight co- 
ordination and direction of the group 
of people in the radio station concerned 
with selling merchandise for the re- 
tailer. Even in the largest stations I 
have, found little or no evidence of the 
existence of a retail team whose pri- 
mary or even part-time function is to 
confer on the best techniques for sell- 
ing the particular merchandise. On the 
contrary. I have found most stations 
doggedly trying to get rid of a big 
program to a local department store or 
substantial retail merchant with the fer- 
vent hope he'll buy it, prepare the copy, 
and be reasonably snappy about get- 
ting his cheeks mailed to the station. 

Stations should either get serious 
about this business of retailing or get 
out of it altogether. Teamwork is need- 
ed. Such teamwork calls for an invest- 
ment in future business such as com- 
petent personnel to handle these func- 
tions : 

fa) Sales personnel with a knowl- 
edge of merchandising to call 
on retail merchants; 

(b) Copywriters with the knowl- 
edge of and ability to write 
"word pictures" of retail mer- 
chandise; 

(c) Program directors with the 
ability to beam sales mes- 
sages to the proper audience: 

(d) Announcers with a persuasive 
sales voice to the "one wo- 
man" making up the audi- 
ence; 

(e) A coordinator to see to it that 
all phases of the retail selling 
plan for radio are correlated 
and well prepared, and that 
the account is properly serv- 
iced. 

This matter of beaming to the right 
audience is fundamental and that 
brings us to : 

3. Scheduling : Too often to go un- 
noticed, the right copy never reaches 
the right audience. Either through lazi- 
ness, ignorance, or plain incompetence, 
sales messages frequently land on com- 
pletely barren ground. One of the 
principal assets of radio is often 

(Please turn to page 12) 



Three fcejj points made hy J no Wart 




l. A thesaurus of "word pictures for the ear" needft 

"In the radio copy the message must create in tho 
mind the complete image and at the same time ex- 
cite the desire to buy or at least to look at the 
image painted by words. Personated messages sell." 




2. Luck of rehearsal b\ announcers can kill good copy 

"Too often, announcers leap frantically to the mi- 
crophone at the last minute, pawing over the copy 
with wHd gestures, and at the same time taking 
pride only in the masterly timbre of their voices." 




3, Whip-snapping sales managers miss hot prospects 

"Most stations would rather go after the business 
already on the air than do the harder thing of de- 
veloping business out of a cold prospect list of ad- 
vertisers. They go after crumbs instead of meat." 



How to 




an ill drama for TV 



Bristol-JIyers has mailt' the jmi'p from radio to video 
with "Jlr. I). A.** Here's how it was done 




When shopping for a net- 
work T\ show, many an ad- 
vertiser with an existing ra- 
dio program has asked himself these 
questions: 

1 1 ) Should 1 buy a TV program, 
tested or untested, that was created spe- 
cifically for television? Or . . . 

(2 1 Should 1 take one of my cur- 
rent radio properties and extend it. ei- 
ther intact or with alterations, to TV? 

The first plan pro\ ides the easier 
was out of the dilemma. It avoids 
main a tough decision, and all the 
complications of "adaptation** versus 
"creation."' In most eases, it is the path 
followed hy advertisers who don't wish 
to become involved in deciding what 
must be left out or adderl in the in- 
tricate process of re-shaping radio 
shows for TV. 

The second alternative is harder, but 
it has certain advantages which make 
ii more attractive to a growing list of 
sponsors. First and foremost, the ad- 
vertiser who is bankrolling a video ver- 
sion of his own (or somebody else's I 



radio show has the advantage of an 
already-created loyal audience and a 
tested program vehicle. This alone has 
made the bringing-over of prosed ra- 
dio \ chicles worthwhile for Gulf Oil 
with We The People, I . S. Tobacco 
with Martin Kane, Lipton with Arthur 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts and Colgate 
with Strike It Rich. Other TV adver- 
tisers, such as Blatz with Amos V An- 
dy, base found it expedient to use a 
television version of a radio show with 
which the\ had not been associated in 
the past. 

Still, the big questions are the same 
for anyone who wants to take an estab- 
lished radio property, make a graceful 
leap into TV. and land on his feet in- 
stead of his seat. Somewhere, answers 
must be found to such posers as: How 
much will a TV version of my show 
cost me f excluding time I in ratio to 
mv present radio production costs? 
How can I evaluate whether or not the 
production staff, cast, talent and for- 
mat of my radio show will stand up 
under the unwinktu" stare of a TV 



camera? If I use the same group that 
produees and perforins in my radio 
show, will I save money? Can they 
stand the strain of doing the same 
show in two media at once, or will they 
develop a kind of broadcasting schizo- 
phrenia? How can I adjust the radio 
and TV rehearsal and airtime schedules 
so that there's no conflict? 

These, in essence, are the problems 
for which Bristol-Myers, one of Amer- 
ica's leading drug firms and one of the 
nation s heaviest air advertisers, lias 
had to find answers in the past year or 
so. After much careful preparation and 
considerable honest sw T eat, an alternate- 
week TV version of B-M's Mister Dis- 
trict Attorney took to the air on ABC- 
TV on 1 October, 1951 in the 8-8:30 
p.m. (live time) slot. On the basis of 
early ratings, the transmutation of Mr. 
D A. into a T\ series while maintain- 
ing the weekly radio series, sponsored 
by Bristol-M vers since 1910. has been 
a success. The Trendex 10-eitv rating 
on the premiere was a 19.6. 

sponsor has selected the program 



I. BSttssr vtl St movocl Intact to TV in the transformation 
of the 12-year-old radio "Mr. D. A." series for Bristol-Myers into an 
effective alternate-week TV program series. B-M decided that the 



show's three regulars [Jay Jostyn, Len Doyle, Vic ki Vola) looked the 
part for TV, but made a trial-run kinescope of the show just to be sure. 
Show pulled a 19.6 Trendex rating on its I October TV premiere 





for a case-in-point, in the tricky busi- 
ness of bringing radio shows to TV, 
for several reasons. For one thing, the 
program was brought over virtually in- 
tact — producer, basic cast, writer, mu- 
sical director, announcer, and the pro- 
gram's format and theme all made the 
move with no changes. At the same 
time, Mr. I). A. is not an atypical ra- 
dio show, in fact, it is very representa- 
tive of an entire group of medium- 
priced radio shows of a mystery or 
crime nature which could conceivably 
make the transition to video. Lastly, 
since virtually everyone associated with 
the problems of the radio Mr. D.A. is 
also working on the new TV version, 
it was possible to find out, collectively 
and individually, how they are making 
out in the newer air medium, and what 
problems arose from the move. 

New as the TV Mr. D.A. still is, the 
idea of doing a video version of the 
famous racket-and-crime-busting series 
was not a last-minute or even recent 
development in Bristol-Myers' advertis- 
ing plans. 

A Bristol-Myers advertising spokes- 
man told SPONSOR: '"We thought about 
making a television version of Mr. D.A. 
from the moment TV began to boom in 
the early postwar years. Periodically, 
the subject came up in meetings, and 
we discussed it thoroughly. There was 
never any real question of whether or 
not we wanted to bring the radio show 
into television. We were also convinced 
that the same production staff and tal- 
ent who had kept the radio show's rat- 
ings high since 1940 and made Mr. 
D.A. a success in terms of product 
sales could do the job in TV." 



Since the T\ version of the wcekl) 
( rime series had been a pet project of 
Bristol-Myers for a long time, how did 
the big drug firm decide when the 
time was ripe to make the changeover? 

"We waited until our continuing me- 
dia research showed us that there 
would be a sizable potential audience 
for a \ideo Mr, D.A." the Bristol-Ms - 
crs spokesman explained. "It would 
not ha\c been sound lrom an ec onomic 
standpoint to have done it earlier. At 
the same time, we were carefulU 
watching the relationship between the 
size of the total radio audience and the 
TV audience, and the competitive 
standing of radio and video. We de- 
cided, in the spring of this year, that 
the fall of 1951 would be our target 
date for the Matt of a TV version of 
Mr. D.A." 

How did Bristol-Myers decide that 
the entire basic cast and the behind-the- 
scenes staffers i producer, writer, mu- 
sician, etc.) could make the grade in 
TV when the time came? 

To find the answer, SPONSOR talked 
to representatives of the ad agent) 
handling the TV Mr. D.A. (Young & 
Rubicam) as well as those of the cli- 
ent and the producer, Bs ron Produc- 
tions. This is the consensus of how 
the evaluation process worked out for 
those connected with Mister District 
Attorney. 

Since Mr. D.A. is a package show, 
based on characters and a title created 
by Phillips H. Lord but produced en- 
tirely by Ed Byron, the great part of 
the burden of selection fell on the 
shoulders of stocky, energetic Ed By- 
ron, who has been producing and di- 




Commercials on TV "D.A." are adaptation of radio sell 

recting the radio series since its incep- 
tion as an NBC sustainer in 1939. At 
the age of 45, Byron is a veteran pack- 
ager, and knows all the angles. Like 
all producers in radio who felt the\ 
wanted to continue eating, B\ ron had 
been a close student of T\ from the 
beginning, watching shows. di>cussing 
production technique, attending re- 
hearsals, etc. He was well aware of the 
fact that Bristol-Myers was following, 
with equal thoroughness, the progress 
being made by TV. and that his radio 
package might ultimately be made over 
into a video series. 

When this prospect became '"hot"' 
early this spring, Byron went to work. 
(Please turn to page 86) 



Rehearsal schedule of the radio and video "Mr. D. A.'s" had to be 
vetailed to avoid conflicts, was solved by putting the radio show on tape. 
h radio show now takes four hours to produce; the video show takes 28 hours 



fierirsrif schedule for "illr. It. A."' 



rtrfio 
jjrtime: 
hearsals: 



FRIDAY 
WEDNESDAYS 



I'lt'fisiou 

S Alternate 
A.rt.me. ( MONDAYS 



MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 



9:30 to 9:55 p.m., EST 



4:30 to 7:15 p.m. 

7:15 p.m. dress and tape (if re-taping, until 9:00 
p.m.) 



8:00 to 8:30 p.m., EST 

11:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. (not scheduled on odd 
Monday) 

1:00 to 2:00 p.m.; 4:00 to 8:00 p.m. 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. (or 2:00 to 5:00 p.m.) 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

10:00 to 11:30 a.m. (or 11:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.] 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 



:i. Ken bavkstaucrs went nfoiifj in the radio-to- 
TV shift. Producer Ed Byron (top) and asst. Joyce Lowinson 
handle production, Bob Shaw and friend (bottom) do scripts 




f 









.tingle that built Carolina Itiec 
ami Jinglist Janette Doris 

Ah come from Carolina 
So pu'don ma drawl; 
Mi'in heah to menshiiu 
Long-grain rice to y'all. 
It makes right fane) eat in*. 
It's tasty ami so nice. 
For quality and nourishment 
It's CAROLINA RICE. 
There's three ways to hoil rice 
To make it worthwhile — 
Pressure-cooked or Southern 
And Oriental style. 
Serve it in a dozen way. 
Take my advice — 
Nothin's economical as 
CAROLINA RICK! 





Carolina Rice is 

oiiig places with a jingle 

Saturation radio campaign which huilt lira nil to No. I 

in New York will soon ho extended to other markets 




In four u*ai> River Brand 
Rico Mill" and ils agency, 
Donahue & Cue. have built 
Carolina Rico from a modest portion 
lo overwhelming sales leadership in 
llie nation's toughest market Now 
York Cily. More lhaii thai, iheyve 
built it lo l he point where it's time to 
expand and iho expansion can pro- 



coed with tested expertness. Finally, 
lhe\*ve huilt sales so well that Caro- 
lina Rice advertising leehnupies are 
heing borrowed for a husky campaign 
by its older slahleinate, River Brand. 

These happy evidences of success, 
contend the sponsor and agency, can 
he I raced lo a single radio jingle sung 
in a sexv southern drawl. And lo a 



saluralion slraleg) harnessed to a nov- 
el "rotating audience" plan. 

But ihis is only part of the story. 
The trade is still goggle-e\ed over Car- 
olina Rice's skill in using radio to be- 
come the favorite ol the Negro and 
Spanish markets, of converting public 
taste from short to long-grain rice. 

When, in the nol-loo-distanl future. 
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SPONSOR 



markets removed from New York are 
included in the Carolina and River 
Brand campaigns, the techniques that 
worked so well in the Number One 
market will he duplicated almost to a 
'*t. r ' And chances are that the Caro- 
lina Rice jingle, which has heen sung 
and resung without a single change 
for four )cars and innumerable per- 
formances, will become a nationwide 
top tune. 

Each year has seen a steady increase 
in the radio budget — an average of 
15% more per \ear. 1'art of this conies 
from the newspaper allocation, now de- 
funct. Present Caroline Rice expen- 
ditures on New York spot radio are 
about $75,000 a year. With this 
amount the company hammers away 
with an average of three to five an- 
nouncements weekly on the following 
programs: 

WNBC— Bob & Ray. Skilch Hen- 
derson; WJZ — Herb Sheldon, Dean 
Cameron; WOR — morning news, an- 
nouncements; WMCA — Ted Steele, an- 
nouncements; WNEW — Rayburn & 
Finch, Bob Haymes, Jerry Marshall: 
WMGM — Ted Brown; WINS — Jack 
Lacey; WPAT— I Paterson. N. J.) 
Milo Boulton; WHLI — (Hempstead) 
announcements; WAAT — (Newark, N. 
J.) announcements; WFAS — (White 
Plains, N. Y.) announcements; WLIB 
— Harlem Frolics, Ruth Ellington 
James; WWRL — I Woodside, L. I.) 




Milo Boulton built distribution in New Jersey WWRL merchandises rice to Negroes, Spanish 



Doctor Jive, Doc Wheeler, Spanish 
Hour. 

After only four years of concentrat- 
ed radio use, Carolina's standing in the 
New York market is impressive. This 
spring its distribution stood at over 
80%, topped only by General Foods 
Minute Rice with 90%. Sales of one- 
pound packages had multiplied 300% 
from the spring of 1948 to the spring 
of 1951. This gave Carolina Brand a 
three to one lead over its nearest rivals 
— Uncle Ben Converted and Minute 
Rice. The Carolina success has helped 
put the company in number one posi- 
tion as a distributor of packaged rice 
in New York. 

Both River Brand Rice Mills and its 
predecessor company, Southern Rice 
Sales Company^, ha\e been marketing 



Carolina Rice since the late 1920 : s. But 
it remained strictly a secondary brand 
with modest sales until after World 
War II. 

Actually, the average \uierican con- 
sumer has been traditionally a short- 
grain rice eater — mainly because of 
habit and low price. Long-grain rice 
(of which Carolina is one brand) got 
its first big boost during WW II, when 
government stockpiling took huge 
quantities of the short-grain variety off 
the market. This made the long-grain 
rice more plentiful by comparison and 
led millions of consumers to stock their 
shelves with it for the first time. 

When the conflict ended, short-grain 
rice again came back on the market in 
pre-war volume. Left to the whims of 
(Please turn to page 64) 



Sales jumped (see churl beltnv) after Carolina used saturation rttdio 



ia/es in representative sample of metropolitan New York grocery stores 



arch 1948 compared with Feb. -March 1951 



ft — 1 

1 

Brand 

f 

i 


Aver, packag 
month sold 
store 


es per 
per 


Total units sold 


Percent of dis- 
tribution 


1948 




1951 


1948 


1951 


1948 


1951 


Carolina Brand 


59 




150 


11,800 


30,000 


51 


81 


River Brand 

f 


22 




39 


4,400 


7,800 


32 


36 


I 

Ihler's Grade A 


23 




18 


4,600 


3,600 


40 


30 


Ihler's Long 
Grain 


* 




33 
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6,600 


* 


35 


Uncle Ben Con- 
verted 


28 




51 


5,600 


10,200 


56 


76 


Minute Rice 
(5'/2 oz.) 


* 




52 
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10,300 


* 


92 


*Brand introduced 


after 1948 
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Donahue & Coe executives check Carolina saturation schedule 
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ou ve fiat "7# fftcb 

% {fa Semite/ " 

^R.eliablr estimates indicate that above 90% of all national spot radio 
business is "placed" by agencies in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Fort Worth, Hollywood and San Francisco. 

This heavy concentration would obviously make it pretty easy for any 
representative to rely almost entirely on "sit-at-home selling," if he 
wished. Thus the amount of traveling done by F&P becomes a rather good- 
index of our willingness to work — to spend time and money to keep 
in touch with the realities of radio advertising, to know our markets, 
and thus to render better service to you agencies and advertisers who 
buy our products. 

Even though Free & Peters maintains offices in all the cities men- 
tioned above, there is hardly a business day in the year when we are 
all at our home offices. During 1950, for example, our Colonels spent 
737 working days in "outside" cities — made literally thousands of 
sales and service calls (on jobbers and dealers as well as on agencies, 
advertisers, and the stations we represent). . . . 

In other words, F&P is interested in the sale of your goods and 
ours, and proves it with work instead of words. That's one of the 
"secrets" of our success, here in this pioneer group of radio and tele- 
vision station representatives. 







Pioneer Radio and Television Station Represe)itatit$ 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



DETROIT 



Since 1932 

ATLANTA 



FT. WORTf 





y- 



\ 



\ V *• j> 



/Vjo/o Courtesy American Air Lines 



IOLLYWOOD 



SAN FRANCISCO 



REPRESENTING 
RADIO 
STATIONS: 

EAST, SOUTHEAST 

Boston-Springfield WBZ-WBZA 

WGR 
WMCA 
KYW 
KDKA 
WFBL 



Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 

Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Norfolk 

Raleigh-Durham 
Roanoke 



WCSC 
WIS 
WGH 
WPTF 
WDBJ 



MIDWEST, SOUTHWEST 

Des Moines WHO 

Davenport WOC 

Duluth-Superior WDSM 

Fargo WDAY 

Fort Wayne WOWO 

Kansas City KMP.C-KFRM 

Louisville WAVE 

Minneapolis-St. Paul WTCN 

Omaha KFAB 

Peoria WMBD 

St. Louis KSD 

Beaumont KFDM 

Corpus Christi KRIS 

Ft. Worth-Dallas WBAP 

Houston KXYZ 

San Antonio KTSA 

MOUNTAIN AND WEST 

Boise KDSH 

Denver KVOD 

Honolulu-Hilo KGMB-KHBC 

Portland, Ore. KEX 

Seattle KIRO 



TELEVISION SETS 



SPONSOR: H.,« k Hill Body Vrvice \CENCY: Direct 

C VPSi LE C VSE HISTORY: Three announcements daily 
across the hoard irere devoted strictly to promoting Emer- 
son I ! sets. 7 he sales pitch: announcements are made 
up from one-minute tape-recorded interviews with fami- 
lies using an Emerson Tf set. The daily radio expendi- 
ture: </;. II ithin the fust 28 days of this air schedule, 
Rock Hill reported 35 Emerson TV sets sold as a direct 
result of the taped announcements for a sales gross well 
over $8,000. 



V Kill. Hock Hill. S ( 



PROGRAM : Announcements 



RADIO 
RESULTS 



THEATRE TICKETS 



SPONSOR: I.elund llayuard's AGENCY: Blaine-Tliompson 

"'Remains to be Seen" 

CAPSULE TASK HISTORY: Barry Cray conducts an 
"open jorum" from Chandler's, a local restaurant, from 
midnight to 3:00 a.m. During these post-midnight hours, 
Cray aired 10 one-minute announcements, one nightly, 
for "Remains to he Seen" then unopened and unreviewed. 
The announcements produced more than $3,500 in actual 
ticket sales: individual ticket sales were augmented by 
several theatre parties. Total cost $340. 

\\MCA, New Wk PROGRAM: Barry Gray Show 



FURNITURE AUCTION 



SPONSOR: Nicker^on Wayside Furniture AGENCY: Direct 
CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This furniture house, oper- 
ating out of a warehouse building, wanted to liquidate 
$50,000 worth of furniture and appliances. The auction- 
eer in charge was persuaded to try saturation radio. The 
pre-auction plan: 10 announcements daily for five days. 
Came auction time and one woman from outside of the 
metropolitan area (a radio customer) spent $800; many 
other radio-sold customers turned up. Campaign expen- 
diture: $269.76. 



WHIM, Providence 



PROGR \M: Announcement; 



NOVELTY COIN OFFER 



SPONSOR: American Coffee Co. 



AGENCY: Boettiger & 
Summers 



CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This company, after less 
than six months' sponsorship, ran a test. A small novelty 
scripture coin was offered as a giveaway. Test was 
planned for two weeks and sponsor arranged for a maxi- 
mum of 5,000 coins. After one week {three broadcasts) , 
6,137 people from 244 North Carolina towns and 142 
South Carolina towns had written requesting the coins. 
Offer, too successful, was withdrawn. 

WBT, Charlotte, N. C. PROGRAM : French Market 

Coffee Shop. 



ENGINEERING SCHOOL 



SPONSOR: Cleveland Engineering 
Institute 



AGENCY: Direct 



CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: The institute wanted to 
bolster enrollments; decided on radio for its initial ven- 
ture. Participations on t/ie Bill Gordon Show early- 
morning record program, Monday through Saturday, and 
late afternoons, Monday through Friday, highlighted the 
engineering school's advantages. Two announcements on 
the first day at a cost of $26.50 brought immediate 
results — new enrollments totalling $1,300 in tuitions. 

NYlIk, Cleveland PROGRAM: Bill Gordon Show 



STRAWBERRIES 



VGEN CY : Direct 



SPONSOR : Paratore Farms 
CAPS! LE MSE lllSTOin ■ /Wore Farms faced a la- 
bor shortage and the area's strawberry crop couldn't be 
harvested. I five-minute segment of the Farm & Home 
Show explained the plight to area listeners; asked house- 
wives to come and pick their own strawberries at 150 a 
quart from Paw tores 36-aere strawberry patch. Cost of 
the. segment: $26. That very day hundreds of people 
from miles around cleaned out the patch. 

UI,{X > PROGR \M: Ed SInsarczyk** Farm 

& Home Show 



BOOK 



SPONSOR: Wilfred Funk. Inc. AGENCY: Schwab and Beatty 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: These publishers ventured 
into a one-week trial to further sales of the hook, "How 
To Stop Killing Yourself." The means: a participation 
daily on the Housewives" Protective League program 
(Galen Drake). Funk planned to spend $1 per order dur- 
ing the one-week trial. But, in that time, Galen Drake 
produced 516 orders for a $1,522.20 sales gross. Pub- 
lisher's cost per order, 9W. 



WCBS. New York 



PROGRAM: Hotisewhes' Protective 

League 




Advertisers who participate in The Yankee 
Network News Service have one idea in common 
— they want their broadcasts inside each local 
area . . . from home-town station to home- 
town audience . . . for maximum local effec- 
tiveness. For example: 

FIRST NATIONAL STORES * 



Who better than they know the Home- 
town pattern? Who better than they, from 
their many years' experience in radio, 
know that it pays off to use the Yankee 
station nearest the First National Store in 
any community. First National is one of 



thirty clients regularly using the Yankee 
Network News Service to reach the Home- 
town audience. 

* First National Stores participate in the Yankee Network 
News five days a week, Monday through Friday in the 8:00 
A.M. ■ — 1:00 P.M. — 6:00 P.M. editions. 



Go Yankee with the Yankee Network News Service 
8 A.M. 9 A.M. 1P.M. 6 P.M. 11P.M. 
A crowning achievement in home town acceptance 

The Yankee Network 

DIVISION OF THOMAS S. LEE ENTERPRISES, INC. 
21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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What's the secret of success in pror/rffiiiiiin music 
effectively on TV? 



Gerald O. Kaye 



Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Bruno, New York, Inc. 
New York 




The 

picked panel 
answers 
Mr. Kaye 

To insure that 
music on televi- 
sion has the max- 
imum impact on 
the audience, I 
believe you must 
dramatize it. If 
you let a great 
artist stand in 
front of the cam- 
eras in a neutral 
setting and sing 
a great song, I he result will probably 
be pleasing enough; but, by taking a 
^ong and giving it a "treatment" you 
add another ingredient to the actual 
beaut) of the sound. You add visual 
interest which, of course, is the life- 
blood of any medium that utilizes pic- 
ture- as ils primary impact. 

"How Deep Is the Ocean" is a tune 
that has been done hundreds of times 
on television. It is a "boy -girl" song 
that asks: "How much do I love yon 
... I tell you no lie . . . how deep is the 
ocean . . how high is the sky . . ." 
When we. presented this song recently 
on the Freddy Martin Show we took 
the title literally. We began with a 
shot of a goldfish bowl in extreme 
closenp. The effect was that the cam- 
era was under water in the ocean. We 
lowered a golf ball on a wire into the 
bowl. This looked like a bathysphere. 
These two shots were seen over the in- 
troductory music. Then we dissolved 
lo I he inlerior of a large mock hath)- 
spherc and ihe boy singer, dressed as 
a scientist, sang I he song In his girl 



assistant. Outside the portholes fish 
swam by, stopping now and then to 
look at what was going on. We ended 
in a kiss, our only concession to the 
'norm" and then during the applause 
we reversed the opening shots. The 
audience saw the miniature bathy- 
sphere rise leaving just the underwater 
shot. 

This number was tied into the script 
but even taken singly it serves to dem- 
onstrate how '"dramatization" can be 
used lo build visual interest. 

Perry Lafferty 

Producer-Director 

Freddy Martin Show, NBC-TV 

New York 



Television's vis- 
ual impact is the 
basis of its im- 
mense popular- 
ity, but rob it of 
its voice; blol out 
the musical ac- 
companiment that 
embellishes virtu- 
ally all the top- 
drawer programs 
now being aired 
on the nation's video stations, and the 
new medium would lose its appeal. 

Granting, then, that the aural forms 
an integral part of TV programing, 
how ean music best be utilized in this 
eollish communications offspring? The 
question posed makes it appear such 
integration is clothed in secrecy. 
"W hat," asks Mr. Sponsor, "is the se- 
cret of success in programing music 
effectively on TV?" 

Public acceptance, it would seem, is 
the premise upon which one must con- 
sider the question. In radio broadcast- 




Mr. Baltin 



ing, the public has shown a high re- 
gard for the recorded musical pro- 
gram. Disk jockeys form a powerful 
wing in the aural field. Radio also de- 
veloped a latent interest on part of a 
large segment of its audience in classi- 
cal and symphonic music. 

Motion pictures enjoyed their great- 
est success after sound was injected in 
the late 1920's. As a purely visual me- 
dium, films won public favor, but it 
took the addition of the voice and par- 
ticularly music to lift the cinema to 
one of our greatest art forms. 

Since the success of music in radio 
and motion pictures is no secret, one 
has ready access to the forms employed 
in these media. By intelligently blend- 
ing them for television, effective use of 
music has and is being made in TV. 
Our own experience has proved this to 
be true. In one instance, 25 stations 
across the nation are making use of a 
film format we de\ eloped whereby pop- 
ular records actually spring to life on 
the television screen and become a vis- 
ual as well as aural treat. Hence, one 
of radio's most popular forms adds a 
visual dimension and takes on impor- 
tance as a program vehicle on TV. 

In another instance, "long hair" ad- 
herents who have been looking for 
television program fashioners to tailor 
presentations that portray great sym- 
phony orchestras performing master 
works, are having their wishes satiated 
through the blending of music and the 
camera lens in the symphonic series we 
are distributing. 

With the development of patterns for 
music in television, the new medium is 
enriched. Overlaid as transparencies 
for emphasis and impact on moods in 
dramatic offerings, or featured as vital 
segments on variety programs, these 
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musical patterns enrich TV and widen 
its scope of public acceptance. 

Will Baltin 

General Sales Manager, 
TV Department 

Screen Gems, Inc. 

New York 



The secret of suc- 
cess in program- 
ing music effec- 




Mr. Douglas 



tively for televi- 
sion? Frankly, I 
don't think there's 
an) secret; in 
fact, it's so evi- 
dent that it prob- 
ably appears too 
simple to be suc- 
cessful. The an- 



swer: give the viewing public what 
they want musically and make it as 
attractive as possible. 

The continued success of Cavalcade 
of Stars which is now in its third year 
would seem to indicate that on a revue 
show of the family type that goes into 
the living room of Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age America, it is not wise to program 
music that is either too esoteric or too 
cliche. The happy medium is the best 
formula: music that is familiar to all 
without being worn thin by too great 
currency in either the past or present. 

On Cavalcade of Stars we vary the 
musical offerings by presenting selec- 
tions fairly well known to all on the 
popular as well as the classical level. 
Our range encompasses everything 
from boogie-woogie to an operatic area 
and no one yet has accused us of be- 
ing low brow or high brow. A typi- 
cal musical run down, as culled from a 
recent show, for example, looked this 
way: we opened with a Woody Her- 
man specialty called "Apple Hone)." 
Next Mel Tonne sang two popular 
songs of the fairly recent past,, "John- 
ny One-Note," and "Blues in the 
Night." Maria Neglia's magic violin 
was heard in "Zigeunerweise" backed 
by the June Taylor dancers. The next 
musical number starred Lois Hunt. 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, singing 
"The Laughing Song" from Die Fled- 
ermaus. The show closed with Jackie 
Gleason in a slapstick sketch done to 
the accompaniment of a tinny old pi- 
ano which evoked considerable nos- 
talgia. 

This catholicity of musical taste nol 
only seems to ring the bell with an im- 
(Please turn to page 95) 
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New Orleans' Favorite Noontime Show 
Is Setting New "Highs" For Sponsors! 



BOB 

HAMILTON 




• Ninety minutes of music (live and recorded), 
mirth and merriment by New Orleans' top 
radio personalities. It's the "Perfect Com- 
bination" ... for Spot Participation! 



• Write, Wire 
or Phone Your 
JOHN BLAIR Man! 
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adio reaches custom 



ers with split-second speed and gets 



immediate action. Economically ! 

As illustrated by the case of the poultry shipper who found that, 
due to postal regulations, he had to sell 5,000 baby chicks (held up by a 
shipping delay) within forty-five minutes. He brought his problem to 
the attention of kmox (represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales). And kmox 
immediately brought the story to the attention of its listeners. The result? 
A full five minutes before the deadline, all the chicks were gone 
. > . all 5,000 of them sold within forty minutes . By one announcement 1 . 

Any time you want to sell— whether it's a one-shot emergency, 
a seasonal drive or a sustained year-round campaign — Radio is the way 
to do it easily and economically. And the way to use Radio most 
effectively in thirteen of your best markets is to use the stations 
represented by CBS Radio Spot Sates* 



*CBS RADIO SPOT SALES represents: 



KNX, 50,000 watts-Los Angeles 
WCAU, 50,000 wotts-Phiiodelphia 
WB8M, 50,000 wotts-Chicaga 



WRVA, 50,000 watts- Richmond 
VVEEI, 5,000 watts- Boston 



WCBS, 50.CC0 v,a:is-New York 
WCCO, 50,000 watts-Minneapolis 
KMOX, 50,000 walts-St. Louis 
WTOP, 50,000 walls-Washinglan 



WAPI, 5,000 watts -Birmingham 
WBT, 50,000 watts -Charlotte 



KCBS, 50.0CO wctts-Son frantisto 
KSl, 50,000 watts -Salt Lake City 
and the Columbia Pacific Network 



. and for the best in radio, call CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 
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\\ lien \ears have elapsed and this 
present era of television is looked on 
as we now look upon the launa of the 
Jurassic Age, we shall. I am sure, con- 
sider today's TV with amused indul- 
gence. But 1 doubt if we shall ever re- 
call with the slightest pleasure the des- 
picable conditions brought about by 
the station-freeze. If ever there was a 
stream of arguments for competition 
and freedom-of-enterprise. the 30-odd 
one-channel towns across our country 
are it. For they are the bane of time- 
buyer and sponsor, network manage- 
ment and home-viewer alike, giving 
blatant testimony to what happens 
wben monopoly is the order of the day. 

For the time being, let's dismiss 
those individuals in local outlets who 
really try to program as best they can, 
thinking as sincerely of their public as 
they do of the fast buek. But remem- 
ber, even these are trapped by the na- 
ture of things. If Berle is going 
through at 8:00-9:00 p.m., EST. they 
can't do much about it, regardless of 
what is opposite him. With four net- 
works desperately attempting to get 
every possible hall-hour and. as a re- 
sult, often encroaching upon the few 
minutes supposedly reserved for the 



station locallv. there's little time left 
for the imaginative or courageous sta- 
tion manager. 

We will remember more vividly, I'm 
afraid, those local TV-operators who 
are making way for whichever adver- 
tiser or network slips them the most 
money. 

I find it a distinct pleasure to live in 
New York, v\here the main program- 
argunient is the one you have with your 
voungsters as to how long you can 
watch the ball game before they are 
allowed to flip to any one of half a doz- 
en other outlets — an area serving up 
every day fare varied enough for a 
Roman holiday, and I'm frank to say 
I'm happy I don't live, say, in Pitts- 
burgh or any other single-channel mar- 
ket where you take it or leave it. In 
Pittsburgh, for example, DuMont tries 
as honestly as it can to bring in the 
best for this large market. They do 
make an effort to appeal to their audi- 
ences' variety of tastes (and still play 
fair with their own financial necessi- 
ties) by picking up one program from 
this network and another from the next 
on an everv -other- week basis. 

But it's the constricting peculiarity 
(Phase turn to page 76) 
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SPONSOR. Red Cross Shoes 
AGENCY: Stockton, West, Burkhart, 

Cincinnati 
PROGRAM Irving Berlin's "Salute to 

America," NBC-TV 

This hour-long extravaganza, made superb- 
ly melodic by the great tunes of Irving Ber- 
lin, was also a pleasure to watch, thanks 
mainly to Dinah Shore and Tony Martin. It 
is one of, 1 hope, a long: series of onee-in-a- 
while programs and, as such, is as smart a 
venture into television advertising as any 
I've yet to see. However high the cost of 
these programs (the tab is reported to be 
$100,000), the merchandising value in addi- 
tion to the direct sales effect must already 
have well repaid die advertiser. Although 
I'm not their market, Red Cross shoes have 



split my sponsor-identification of shoe manu- 
facturers in half, vying closely now with 
Adler the Klevaiorman. 

Viewing this program repaid me in more 
than entertainment, too, because I learned 
how difficult it is to show a close-up of a 
woman's feet wilh any degree of grace or 
beauty. Two lengthy commercials on Red 
(joss shoes presented many tight close-ups 
of what I'm sure were among the best-shaped 
and best-shod feet in all niodel-doni, but by 
the, time the TV cameras foreshortened things 
and the lights brought out the sinews, veins, 
and bones in full prominence, every shoe 
looked as haute monde as the sneakers 1 
wear fishing. 

On the other hand (or should I say fool?), 
when Ruth Woodner, as efficient and com- 
petent a feimne-annonneer as TV has pro- 
duced so far. held a pair of Red Cross shoes 
in her hands, these shoes looked smart, 
graceful, and very desirable. This gal, by 



the way, has a quiet charm plus a rare qual- 
ity known as brains which help;- her to per- 
form a superb sales job. That's another rea- 
son it seems criminal to me ever to use her 
just as voice-over announcer. When she was 
on camera with the shoes, the copy was de- 
cidedly fine. 
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SPONSOR: Crosley Radios 
AGENCY: Benton & Bowles, N. Y. 
PROGRAM: One-minute annemt. 



One of the most amusingly animated se- 
quences (producer, John Sutherland Produc- 
tions, Inc.) that I've seen used commercially 
to date occurs in the opening of this Crosley 
announcement. A beautifully illustrated gal 
and her husband continually change the dial 
setting on their radio so that recipes blend 
with the baseball scores, neither being able 
to tune into his or her favorite program. 
The sound track is as adroitly done as the 
animation. We then dissolve to a number of 
live sequences in which the solution to this 
problem occurs — that solution being a radio 
for every room. 

Live footage then shows the various radio 
models oil to excellent advantage, whether 
on the beach, in the kitchen, or beside dad's 
easy chair. 

Here is a sound hard-hitting announce- 
ment, starting off with a lilt and ending 
with real sell. It is excellently produced, 
well lighted, with appropriate music running 
under the entire announcement. 
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SPONSOR: White Rain Shampoo 
AGENCY: Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago 

PROGRAM: "Arthur Godfrey & His 
Friends," CBS-TV 

Starting with a repetitive ditty and dance 
handled solo by a young lass who appears 
from behind a bottle of White Rain (and 
cutely punctuated by some Petrillo-evading 
sound effects) this spot then plunges 
into straight demonstration. The trick of a 
match dissolve from the big bottle to a reg- 
ular-sized one in a girl's hand is utilized to 
good advantage and a smooth transition. 

This process-shot is reversed for a reprise 
of the tune and clog at the close, done again 
by the gal who opened the spot. Here is a 
soundly constructed film, yet somehow it 
seems to miss some of the excitement and 
novelty 1 felt when I saw the first White Rain 
space advertisement, and anytime a printed 
ad out-does a TV commercial, it causes me 
to feel a bit blue. The printed advertising 
made use of sprit cly layout and good color 
to give a freshnes~ that was in keeping with 
the product. 
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PULSE, TELE-QUE 
AND RORABAUGH REPORTS 
PROVE IT MONTH AFTER 
MONTH: IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AREA TELEVISION 

(3 STATIONS) 




more eyes 



LOOKERS: The largest number 
of top-rated, audience-building 
shows are on KRON-TV 

SPONSORS: The largest 
number of advertisers use KRON-TV 




HIGHEST ANTENNA IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA ASSURES "CLEAR SWEEP" 
COVERAGE FOR YOUR TV SPOTS ON . . . 



SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE • NBC AFFILIATE 

Represented nationally by FREE & PETERS, Inc New York, Chicago, 

Detroit, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Hollywood. KRON-TV offices and studios 
in the San Francisco Chronicle Bldg., 5th and Mission Sts., San Francisco 
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NUMBER OF UNITED STATES HOMES WITH RADIO SETS 

1949 — 42,000,000 • 1950 — 45,000,000 

TOTAL RADIO SETS IN USE IN UNITED STATES 



1949 — 81,000,000 

Radio's use and popularity have increased 
steadily ever since commercial broadcasting 
started in 1920. And today, more people 
listen to radio than ever before in its phe- 
nomenal history. No other medium of 
entertainment and public service can show 
such astonishing growth and widespread 
acceptance. Evidence that radio has become 
an integral part of everyday life to the aver- 
age American is the fact that, in addition to 
the millions of home radios, 17 million 
automobiles (47% of the total on the road 



1950 — 90,000,000 

today) have radios installed. The success of 
radio is a tribute to the faith and loyalty of 
the American people as listeners, as well 
as to the initiative and foresight of the 
American people as broadcasters and ad- 
vertisers. The concentration of radio in the 
home and overall sets-in-use is so great that 
public acceptance of radio is virtually 100%. 
It is no wonder, then, that radio is America's 
greatest entertainment and public service 
medium. 




*Broadcasting Yearbook 1951 



RADIO NET TIME SALES 

1949 — $425,357,133 • 1950 — $453,605,722 

RADIO GROSS BILLINGS 



1949 — $629,000,000 

There must be a reason for this substantial 
increase in radio advertising expenditures 
. . . and there is. Advertisers and time-buyers 
know from experience that radio reaches 
more people more effectively, and at lower 
cost than any other medium. Consequently, 



1950 — $676,173,000 

they know their radio advertising delivers 
the sales results they want. And the consistent 
increase in radio billings each year since 
the 1930s demonstrates radio's popularity 
with sponsors. More than ever, radio is 
America's greatest advertising medium. 




THE FORT INDUSTRY COMPANY 

WWVA, Wheeling \V. Va. • WMMN, Fairmont, VT. Va. • WSAI, Cincinnati, 0. 
WSPD, Toledo, O. • WAGA, Atlanta, Ga. • WGBS, Miami, Fla. • WJBK, Del roil, Mich. 

Rational Sales Headquarters* 488 Madison Ave., Xeic York 22, ELdorado 5-2 15.1 
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This SPONSOR department features capsuled reports of 
broadcast advertising significance culled from all seg- 
ments of the industry. Contributions are welcomed. 

XL statitms thank sponsors for presenting tops in shows 



The long-time, consistent radio ad- 
vertiser is getting a nod of appreciation 
for bringing the Lest in news, music, 
information, and entertainment to the 
public. The token of esteem: "Ameri- 
can Radio" bronze plaques awarded 
by seven XL stations in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The idea of giving the radio adver- 
tiser this recognition was propounded 
by Ed Craney. president and general 
manager of KALY, Spokane. 

The "American Radio" committee is 
headed by C. C. Dill, former chairman 
of tire Senate Interstate Commerce com- 
mittee. Other members are: Carl Ha- 




"American Radio" plaque salutes bankroller 



verlin. BMI president; Otis Rawalt, 
well-known figure in I lie representative 
field: Sol Taisholf. editor and publish- 
er of Broadcasting: and Ed Craney. 

Among the advertisers given the 
awards arc KXLY's oldest account, Dr. 
David Co wan, Peerless Dentists (21 
years): Sears Roebuck (15); Wash- 
ington Water Power Company: Ralph's 
Clothes Store, and Palace Department 
Store 02 1. 

National advertisers on the XL sta- 
tions awarded "American Radio"' 
plaques include Colgate-Palmolive-Peel 



(5) : Carter Oil (5) ; Davidson Gro- 
cery-Loose-Wiles Biscuits (10): the 
Texas Company (15) and the Ana- 
conda Company (20). * * ★ 

\BC stars prore power of 
spoken wortl in new film 

"People Sell Better Than Paper," the 
NBC network radio slogan, is the 
theme driven home in the network's 
latest radio sales presentation. Tilled 
"This ... Is NBC," this half hour 
sound-slide film was conceived by Ja- 
cob A. Evans, manager of NBC Radio 
Advertising ami Promotion, and fea- 
tures commentary by John K. Herbert, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager for the radio network. 

The film, in emphasizing the power 
of the spoken word over the written 
word, uses the voices of Tallulah Bank- 
head, Dean Martin, and Jerry Lewis, 
Jimmy Durante, Fibber McGee and 
Molly, and virtually every other top- 
rated NBC star. Four announcers, a 
26-piece orchestra playing specially- 
composed music, all help to drive home 
the fact that "network radio is the 
most taken-for-granted advertising 
force in the land." 

Statistical highlights: out of every 
25 passers-by 19 listen to NBC radio 
for a total of 111,344.000 listeners 
weekly or 73.9% of the population. 
This is far above Life's four out of 25 
passers-by reading the magazine or 
16.5 of readers in the U. S. popula- 
tion. $22,000 will buy the prospective 
advertiser a nighttime half hour on the 
full NBC radio network and thai will 
deliver 7,794,000 people. The same 
amount of money will buy a two-color, 
full-page ad in Life — will deliver 5,- 
747.000 people. 

Advertisers and agencies will get a 
chance to see NBC's powerful presenta- 
tion shorth with schedulings due for 
Chicago and Los Angeles in addition 
to its New York presentation. * * * 



Show for teens pushes 
sotla-recortl-hoi dog sates 

A good part of the teenager's dollar 
goes toward the purchase of three 
items: soda, records, and hot dogs. 
And three New Haven, Conn., adver- 
tisers, Cott Beverages, David Dean 
Smith (records), and Carl Roessler 
("Yellow Tag"' frankfurters), have 
combined to reach teenagers via Juke 
Box Saturday Night. 

The three-hour record-request pro- 
gram, on WELI from 9:00 p.m. to mid- 
night, is m.c.'d by d.j. Toby Baker; 
his approach to the show and the prod- 
uct "sell"' is highly informal. 

Baker's first step when he started the 
show was to create a "party" feeling 
among the audience. He achieved this 
by making on-the-air phone calls and 
talking with high school students about 
what went on in their homes Saturday 
nights. 

Jack Cott, president of Cott Bever- 




Sponsor, d.j. give customer point-of-sale pitch 



ages, was the first to go for the hook- 
up between teenagers and his products. 
D.j. Baker started the sponsor rolling 
with a campaign to promote Saturday 
night dancing parties. His show an- 
nounced parties on request by listeners, 
and Cott beverages were suggested to 
highlight each party. As sales jumped 
so did product and show promotion. 

But of course soda pop isn't the only 
product that sets well with teen-agers. 
David Dean Smith, owner of the larg- 
est record retail outlet in town, rea- 
soned that the show could also sell for 
him. 

He had a particular sales problem. 
His store is located in the middle of 
Yale University, away from the center 
of New Haven. College patronage built 
his business, but local high school 
trade was sparse. Smith confined his 
advertising almost exclusively to 
WELl's Juke Box, inviting teenagers 
to stop in after school, look around, 
make David Dean Smith's their meet- 
ing place. Within the space of one 
year, record sales have increased bv 
one-third aided by a good tie-in — re- 
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-b VicePres. Gen'l Mgr. 



naming of the store as the "Bop 'N 
Pop Shop." 

Roessler "Yellow Tag" frankfurters 
completed the teen-age product trio. 
D.j. Baker's radio pitch on the frank- 
furter follows the same pattern set with 
Cott's heverages and the record shop. 
And the hot dog completes the "party 
time" menu. Whenever the youngsters 
get together Baker suggests they use 
Roessler's; refers to the product as the 
"happy hot dog." 

In addition to its sales success, Juke 
Box Saturday Night is making a vital 
community contribution toward the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Saturday night has become party night 
but at home instead of on the streets. 

★ ★ ★ 

Political one-timer gives 
WiP advertiser "extras'* 

One-time shots paek a lot of impact. 
For proof there's Bobby Thomson's 
ninth-inning home run against the 
Dodgers to clinch the National League 
flag. For radio impact, Warner Man- 
ufacturing Company (for Warner 
Weather Master storm window) is util- 
izing WTP, Philadelphia, one time on 
6 November to cover the municipal 
elections. Broadcast will begin at 8:15 
p.m.. run continuously throughout the 
night and early morning until the can- 
didates have been elected. 

Warner and their agency, Melvin E. 
Bach and Company, Newark, think 
they have something "extra" in this 




Election's appeal heightens air selling impact 



election returns broadcast. There's a 
"revolution" going on in Philadelphia 
politics. For 27 years the city has been 
a Republican stronghold; however in 
the past three a reformed Democratic 
slate has been elected. The fall elec- 
tion looms exciting. 

Jack Lipman, vice president of the 
Warner Manufacturing, and Melvin 
Bach, head of the sponsor's agency, 
give their reasons for the one-time po- 
( Please turn to page 70) 



Questions . . . questions . . . from 
broadcasters all over the nation. All 
of them about those remarkable new 
APS Specialized Libraries. And here 
are the answers: 

Q. These new specialized libraries 
sound terrific. But none of the five you 
describe exactly fits our needs. Can 
you build a special library just for us? 

A. Certainly. Tells us what you 
want. We have the music — the best in 
the business. We've just finished build- 
ing a special concert library for one 
station . . . cost $32.50 per month. 

Q. Here's our order for that Radio 
Music special library at $47.50. Now 
how do we get new music releases? 

A. For an added $5 per month, sub- 
scribers to the Radio Music Library 
($47.50) or the Popular Music may 
select two discs per month from our 
regular full library release ... or 24 
discs per year from the the full APS 
catalogue. 

Q. What's in these special libraries? 
Different music? Are they old discs? 

A. These specialized APS libraries 
are built from the full, basic APS li- 
brary. The selections are from that li- 
brary. The music is the same. And 
every disc is brand new. 

Q. I'm ordering two of your APS 
specialized libraries, and I'd like a cabi- 
net. Yours seems to he perfect for our 
library, but since we don't get a cabinet 
with these small libraries, how can I 
arrange for one? 

A. We'll sell you a brand new APS 
custom-built cabinet, designed by 
broadcasters for broadcasters, for 
$125, FOB New York. Then, it's yours 
for all time, to use as you wish. 

Q. I'm using these APS specials, and 
my staff is wild about them. Now I 
wonder whether I made a mistake in 
not ordering the full library. Can I 
still do this without penalty? 

A. Certainly. You can convert to 
the full APS library any time during 
the life of your APS special library 
contract, simply by signing a full li- 
brary agreement. 

Q. Can you let us see the list of titles 
and artists comprising these special li- 
braries before we decide? 

A. On request we'll send you con- 
densed catalogues for the APS Com- 
mercial Library ($22.50 per month) ; 
Production Library ($19.50) ; Show 
Medley Library ($22.50) ; Popular Li- 
brary ($39.50) ; and Radio Music Li- 
brary ($47.50). We'll have catalogues 
on the newest units, a concert library 



and a novelty library, shortly. Just 
write for them. 

Q. Explain how your special dis- 
counts work. 

A. Easy. First, we'll give you 5% 
for cash-in-advance. That's because 
these units cost so little that we both 
save by eliminating monthly billings. 
Thus, if you wanted our Commercial 
Library at $22.50 per month for one 
year, your regular cost on a monthly 
basis would be $270. Send your check 
with order for $265.50, and you're paid 
up in full. Then, there's a 10% dis- 
count if you order two or three of 
these special libraries. Let's say you 
wanted both Commercial and Radio 
Music units. Add $22.50 to $47.50 and 
you get $70 per month — less 10% to 
bring it to $63. That's $756. per year 
—less 5%, or $718.20 if you pay in 
advance and save $37.80. 

Q. It looks too good to be true. 
What's the catch? 

A. None. It's so logical and sensible 
it's incredible to us that this service 
hasn't always been available. But it 
is now! 

Q. Can you send audition discs? 

A. To speed things up we've created 
a single disc with selections from all 
the APS special libraries. We'll send 
it on request. Most broadcasters are 
already familiar with the famous APS 
quality, however. 

Q. Your monthly bulletin, "The 
Needle", is perfect for our sales staff. 
How many copies can you send us? 

A. Every APS subscriber — full li- 
brary or specialized library — may 
have copies of "The Needle" sent to 
the members of his sales staff. Just 
send us a list. 

Q. We're subscribing to the APS 
Commercial Library. Do we get the 
eight half-hour sales meetings and in- 
structions already issued or do we just 
get one new meeting a month from now 
on? 

A. Both. We ship you all eight 
meetings already released right away 
. . . the others come along monthly, 
at no extra cost. 

Q. What about these APS Christmas 
shows everybody's talking about? Who 
gets those? 

A. The APS jumbo Christmas Pro- 
gram Release — biggest in our history 
— goes to APS Full Library subscrib- 
ers only. 
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WHEN 

TELEVISION 

SELLS... 



FOR 




W. T. GRANT CO. 
IN 

SYRACUSE 

M. J. SWANSON, 
Ad Mgr. of the W. 
T. Grant Co., Syra- 
cuse, says, "Our 
two years on WHEN 
have proved TV to 
be successful in 
promoting the sale 
of all lines. TV 
has been especially productive in 
children's wear and toys. Toy pistols, 
one of 12 items shown on a recent 
program, brought 64 sales at $2.98, 
the day after a single 45-second 
mention on WHEN." 



TO YOUR NEAREST KATZ AGENCY 
MAN AND GET THE FACTS ON 
CENTRAL NEW YORK'S BEST TIME 
BUYS. 

THE ONLY TV STATION 

IN CENTRAL NEW YORK WITH 
COMPLETE STUDIO AND REMOTE 
FACILITIES 

CBS • ABC • DUMONT 



WHEN 

TELEVISION 

SYRACUSE^ 

OWNED BY THE 

MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO. 
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agency profile 



Elizabeth Muck Joseph Katz Co. 



Whenever the topic of veteran timebuyers is brought up it's a 
pretty safe bet that Beth Black's name will be high on the list. In 
the process of buying time in the millions she has managed to pick 
up such a wide range of advertising savvy that two )ears ago boss 
Joe Kalz. president of the Joseph Katz Company, did the unusual by 
promoting Beth to account executive for one of his key clients. 

If you have occasion to \isit Beth's office, be careful not to start 
nibbling on any of the tinfoil-wrapped bits of chocolate you may see 
scattered about her desk. In her capacity of account executive of 
Kx-Lax she believes in keeping the product in the public eye as much 
as possible. The public ear is not neglected either, thanks to one of 
the most extensive spot radio announcement campaigns in the coun- 
try. Hundreds of stations are used. 

Born in New York City. Beth went to Richmond Hill High School, 
but picked up her social polish at Scudder School for Girls. A few 
months at the American Academy of Arts convinced her that her act- 
ing talents could best be utilized in the advertising business rather 
than on the professional stage. 

"Six months as secretary to A. W. Erickson convinced me that ad- 
vertising was the field for me," Beth recalls. Moving over to Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan in 193]. she soon familiarized herself with such jargon 
as "kilocycles,'* '"station breaks.'* and "split networks" while perform- 
ing secretarial tasks for the radio department head. Three years later 
she became R & K's first timebuyer. 

One of the first accounts she bought time for caused her one of 
her most embarrassing moments. Lever Brothers campaign to move 
Spry into top position called for a very heavy spot announcement 
schedule. Adjacencies to flash news programs seemed logical until 
the night of the Hindenburg dirigible disaster. Immediately follow- 
ing the news flash that all on board were believed burned to death 
came, the merry jingle, "Hi Hi. frj with Spry! ' The radio station's 
switchboard was swamped with calls from indignant listeners. 

Buying time for such large spot users as Dodge, Noxzema and 
Gillette prepared Beth for her next move up the ladder. Twelve years 
ago she became director of media for the Joseph Katz Co. Asked 
to estimate the amount of time and space she had bought during the 
ten >ear period she held down this post, Beth says, "I've never added 
up the figures because I m much more interested in knowing how 
much of the client's goods were sold." It s this dollars and cents 
philosophy that has won Beth her national reputation in the. media 
field as an astute bmer of time. 
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pictures, 
programs, 
and 
people 



"Live" vs. Kinescope Ratings 



Network Programs 


"Live" 

(New York) 


Kinescope 

(Los Angeles! 


Texaco Star Theatre 


47.7 


22.9 


Your Show of Shows 


37.8 


8.6 


Comedy Hour 


36.7 


18.1 


Philco TV Playhouse 


35.5 


7.5 


Godfrey's Talent Scouts 


34.3 


10.1 


The Goldbergs 


33.7 


12.2 


Studio One 


33.7 


12.8 


Toast of the Town 


30.8 


14.7 


Godfrey & His Friends 


26.2 


11.2 


Average 


35.2 


13. 1 



Source Telepulse, Jon. -Mar 1951 overages. 



Picture quality isn't the only loss network television pro- 
grams suffer when they're shown as kinescope recordings. 
They also lose viewers — and in huge numbers. For 
example : 

In the first quarter of 1951, nine network TV programs 
which were consistently among the "top ten" in New York 
where they were seen "live," were also shown in Los 
Angeles — also a 7-station market. But what Los Angeles 
saw were kinescope recordings. And the kinescope ratings 
averaged 63% lower! 

Whatever the reason for this drastic rating loss : the in- 
ferior picture quality of kinescope recordings, or local 
viewing preferences, or a combination of both — you can 
avoid it with Spot Program television advertising. 

With Spot Program television, you can get the better pic- 
ture quality of film, or of "live" programs which cater to 
local preferences. Plus other advantages : Complete free- 
dom in selecting markets — no "must" stations, or mini- 
mum group requirements in Spot Program advertising; 
wider choice of stations in the markets you want. 

AH these extras— at no extra cost. For Spot rates are gen- 
erally lower than network rates for the same time period, 
on the same station. Enough lower to pay for the extra 
film prints required, their handling, distribution and other 
costs. 

// you're interested in reaching people, through pictures — 
and at a profit, you'll be interested in the Spot Program 
story. You can get it from any Katz representative. It 
shows, very clearly, that . . . 

You can do better with Spot. Much better. 



THE KATZ AGENC Y, INC. Station Representatives 



NEW YORK • CHICAGO * DETROIT • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO • ATLANTA • DALLAS • KANSAS CITY 
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BAB-0 BOUNCES BACK 

• Continued from page 29) 

Meanwhile. Bab-0 had 1 een running 
periodic premium campaigns on these 
show? I about everv 13 weeks I and 
had been spending about *1 .800.000 
of a $2,000,000 budget on the air. Jt 
was nothing for a Bab-0 premium 
(eostunie jewelry, household gadgets, 
etc.) to pull up to 300,000 quarters 
and Bab-0 labels. 

By 1950 when Bab-0 began to feel 
the inroads of Ajax the annual case 
sales ( again, according to adman 



Jones) were up around the 5,100.000 
mark. The advertising allowanee-per- 
case had gone down as volume went 
up. until it was around 364 per case. 
Duane Jones had proved his point — • 
the formula had worked. Daytime 
radio - plus - premiums could sell a 
cleanser. 

The trouble, in 1950. was that the 
Duane Jones plans no longer worked 
well enough. Premiums were no long- 
er a novelty, and their etfecti\ eness, for 
Bab-0 at least, was diminishing. Too. 
television was beginning to cut into the 



sacrosanct regions 




You can't cover Indiana's #2 
market from another state. 

Our rates are local and include 
complete merchandising distri- 
bution and promotion assistance. 

We serve 400,000 loyal listen- 
ers in Negro, rural, industrial, 
and four nationality groups. 

Only the Gary Sales Plan sells 
Indiana's second market. 

Call us without obligation. 

Gen. Mgr.-WWCA 



WWCA 



Gary Indiana's 
No. 2 Market 



of daytime radio. 
And the new types of cleansers, typified 
by Ajax. were beginning to cut into 
Bab-0 sales. Thus it was, in 1950. that 
Duane Jones was on the spot and an 
advertising shakeup was in the cards. 

As often happens when client and 
agency don't see eye-to-eye on what's 
good for the account's advertising poli- 
cies, Jones (who didn't want any basic 
radio-TV changes) and Babbitt came 
to an amicable parting of the ways. 
In the latter part of 1950, Babbitt an- 
nounced that it was looking for a new 
agency and invited a half-dozen lead- 
ing firms in to make the pitch. 

One of those was the William H. 
Weintraub agency, then making a real 
name for itself by having opened up 
successfully marginal-hour late-night 
TV programing with Anchor-Hocking 
and Broadway Open House. Since 
Bab-0 is neither a huge business nor 
a huge account, and since Weintraub's 
list of advertising successes was as at- 
tractive as Dagniar's bosom on BOH, 
the medium-sized Weintraub agency 
got the account, after much careful de- 
liberation on Babbitt's part. 

It s said that the clincher in the all- 
day session in which Weintraub pre- 
sented its pitch to Bab-0 was a series 
of charts and graphs, in which Wein- 
traub demonstrated a thorough analy- 
sis of Bab-O's marketing problems and 
advertising needs. Also, the Weintraub 
presentation was geared to a single 
major idea, namely that Babbitt should 
be promoting, first and foremost, its 
cleanser in its advertising, and not 
selling premiums. 

In the first month of 1951. the Bab- 
bitt account went to Weintraub from 
Jones, and the era of daytime "soap 
operas"' and premium selling in Bab- 
bitt's history came to an end. 

Weintraub promptly went to work 
on a new Bab-0 ad approach. The first 
big thing that happened was a complete 
re-evaluation of radio's role in Bab-0 
selling. Down went the axe on David 
Harum and Nona From Nowhere. 
which accounted for nearly $2,000,000 
in time and talent billings, plus pro- 
motions and premiums. 

With hardly a pause for breath. 
Weintraub staffers concocted a whole 
new copy approach around the ring- 
ing slogan of "NO SINK SMOG." and 
played up as minor themes the big 
sudsing action and the new fragrance 
of 15ab-0. The campaign was one of 
those happy inspirations which com- 
bines positive selling for a product 
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Salesmaker to the Central South 



The Lion Oil Company reports: "Our 
radio program SUNDAY DOWN SOUTH 
originating on WSM has established 
the Lion Oil Company as an important unit 
in the Southern states in which we operate, 
and through it we have gained consumer 
acceptance to the point that we 
now compete on even terms 
^ with oil companies of all sizes." 

Radio Stations Everywhere 
But Only One . . . 




NASH V ILL E 



With a talent staff of 200 top name 
entertainers . . . production facilities 
that originate 17 network shows 
each week, a loyal audience of 
millions that sets its dial on 650 - 
and leaves it there! 

CLEAR CHANNEL - 50,000 WATTS 
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with a few backhand knocks at t he 
opposition. It did away with the old 
Bab-0 pitch of Duane Jones day* ("Jt 
Dissolves Grease*' J and took a dig at 
Ajax with such copy lines as "Surlaee 
cleansers with flimsy foam can t get 
at Sink Smog, imbedded deep in pits 
and holes in porcelain." 

The next step was to apply the new 
selling tactics to radio. Weintraub 
was convinced — on the basis of NBC s 
Hofstra Study and other research — 
that the right kind of radio for Babbitt 
was something that capitalized on TV's 
weak points. It had to be flexible, 
have multiple impact, avoid TV cen- 
ters as much as possible, compete 
readily with TV in video markets, be 
attractive to daytime housewife listen- 
ers, and be reasonably -priced. In 
short, a pretty steep list of require- 
ment?. 

Weintraub and Babbitt finally found 
what they wanted on the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, a network which had 
not hitherto shared in Bab-0 billings. 
The program content was five-minute 
newscasts: the approach, something 
brand-new to network radio. The se- 
ries started on 15 January 195]. 

Here's how the Bab-0 Reporter, with 



Frank Singiser, works: There are six 
network newscasts a day. at 10:25, 
11:25 a.m.. and at 12:25". 2:25. 3:25. 
and 4:25 p.m. Each of the 450 Mutual 
stations carrying the shows doesn't 
have to take any more than five news- 
casts per dav, in order to make sched- 
uling easier, and to avoid conflicts 
with local shows. 

+ ¥ + * + 

fc'The movies accomplished a Mieial re\- 
oliilion. Radio brought about a com- 
parable resolution, because it bad the 
tiualiiies of convenience and time-coin- 
cidence thai movies lacked. Because of 
this great advantage; over the movies, 
radio was able to transform onr out- 
look on life." 

GLEN Mel) AM EL 
President. RTMA 

******** 

On an area basis, adding up all the 
newscasts on stations ranging from 
WLOK in Leaksville, N. C. to \VOK in 
New York City there are 500,000 Bab-0 
individual netes programs each year. 
(Incidentally, this is a big merchan- 
dising point of Bab-O'.- in talking to 
the sales force and retailers. I 

While all the Bab-0 news stations 
on MBS are not. by any means, in 
non-video areas, the bulk of them — 



due to Mutual's great strength in small 
towns — do not have to compete with 
daytime T\ . Also, Bab-O's news se- 
ries is designed to attract "habit"' 
listening among housewives, now more 
news conscious than ever since Korea, 
price controls, the draft, rationing, and 
other news has been filling newspaper 
pages. 

If the Bab-0 radio operation sounds 
rather like a "spot" operation, don t 
be surprised. Bab-0 and Weintraub 
virtually treat it as one although it is 
basically a network operation. For, 
Bab-0 has found that, with as many 
as 25 news shows a week on a single 
station, some fancy flexibility can be 
achieved, resembling what you get on 
spot radio. 

Primarily, this hinges on the use of 
local or regional cut-ins. Having put 
premium selling temporarily on the 
shelf. Bab-0 is now concentrating on 
the use of ''One-Cent Sales" (three 
cans of Bab-O, in a package, for the 
price of two and a penny) to '"sample*' 
new customers. This has been worked 
successfully in Miami. Jacksonville, and 
Tampa — three areas where the air- 
backed promotion soon accounted for 
90 f < of all cleanser sales — and in other 
areas from Madison (Wise.) to Cleve- 
land. New York. Los Angeles, and 
Chicago. 

Local and regional "insertions." via 
live cut-ins worked from a cue sheet, 
back these campaigns in the areas 
where the "One-Cent Sales" are operat- 
ing. Some stations are paid for these 
cut-ins. others are not. This depends 
on how much promotion and merchan- 
dising has been done by the station 
during the previous airings of the 
Bab-0 Reporter. 

This new approach to daytime radio 
has worked similar wonders for Bab-0 
in other areas, and is proving itself to 
be one of the most resultful ways to 
use the older broadcast medium as 
davtime TV grows in strength. 

Not that TV has in any way been 
ignored in the new lineup of Bab-0 
advertising strategy. In fact. Bab-0 ad 
dollars are going into TV now at a rate 
that is about two-to-one with radio, 
and TV is the keystone of the new 
Bab-0 1951 campaign. 

Just five days after the 15 January, 
1951 start of the Bab-0 Reporter, and 
before the soap opera cycle was in its 
official grave. Bab-0 became pari of a 
\\ eintranb-proiuoted TV invasion of 
another marginal time period: Satur- 
day mornings. 



1000 WATTS 




WPAL programs to well over 200,000 negro 
listeners — selling with such programs as 
"Blues V Boogie", "Hariemoods", "Jive 
Parade", and the new month-old "In The 
Garden" program of request hymns and 
spirituals, heard Mondays through Fri- 
days at 8 a.m. Conducted by Charleston's 
outstanding negro leader, Emmett A. L. 
Lampkin, former Broadway and network 
radio actor, this appealing program has 
found its way into the hearts and lives 
of our Southern people. Let the charm 
and simplicity of "In the Garden" sell 
to the Southland for you , . . See our 
representatives. 
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28 Stories in One! If you need ef- 
fective* penetration in Northern 
California at the lowest possible 
cost, KNRC will deliver all 28 of 
the key markets as compared to 14 
for the largest magazine, 8 for the 
area's leading newspaper, and only 
1 for the leading television station. 

Tender Love Story! KNBC has the 
largest weekly BMB audience of 
any S.F. station — in the city, the 
entire Metropolitan area and the 
whole state of California. In fact 
KNBC reaches 50% more people 
daily than the next best station. 

Blazing Passion! Even in TV peak 
viewing time (6-10 PM) radio has 
63% of the S.F. broadcast audi- 
ence. There are 9 times more radio 
homes (1,885,000) in San Francisco 
than television homes (210,000). 



Treasure Chest! KNBC literally 
poured gold into the coffers of a 
national book -publisher, delivered 
the lowest cost-per-order of any of 
the other 78 stations he used across 
the country, 20% lower than the 
next best station. One year later 
KNBC delivered sales for the same 
advertiser at a 30% lower cost-per- 
order than he had expected. 

Thrilling Characters! KNBC's own 
top favorites, hacked by stars of 
NBC's big network shows, help 
station's Hooper and popularity 
outstrip all other S.F. stations — 
such as *}udy l)eane (9—10 am), 
June Lee's Woman's Stagaziue of 
the Mr (10-10:30 am since 1932), 
Bob Letts (10;15-10-.30pmMWF), 
7»m m>' £yons Discapades (midnight 
— 1 am, Mon— Sat). 



> 



You can't afford to miss this story 

These are some of the reasons on the books why KNBC is your best 
media buy in San Francisco and Northern California. Just so, all seven 
major market stations represented by NBC Spot Sales are the best buys 
in their areas. And that's only one reason why first calls just naturally 
are put in to NBC Spot Sales. Serving only seven key radio stations, 
your NBC Spot Salesman has the time to devote to your account . . . 
the knowledge, organization and research service to show what Spot 
can deliver for you in the nation's key markets . . . 

via Radio, America's No. 1 mass medium 




♦"Effective 

penetration" is defined 
as delivering 25% or more of 
the total tamilies in each market 



< \Jtom tfie nbc spot SALES^Bcst-setfer Group 




lleiv are the Authors of the 7 
A'BC SPOT Best sellers: 

WNBC New York 

WMAQ Chicago 

WTAM Cleveland 

WRC Washington 

KOA Denver 

KNBC San Francisco 

W'GY Schenectady— Albany— Troy 

Represented by 

NBC SPOT SALES 

New York Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco Hollywood 
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\long wi tli Maidenform bras anil 
Sceman Bros. (Air-Wick), also Wein- 
traub clients!, Hab-0 bought in with 
a weekly show entitled Two Girls 
Named Smith on ABC-TA in the noon 
to 12:30 p.m. spot. The two other 
clients followed, alternating in the 
12:30 to 1 p.m. spot with Faith Bald- 
win . 

Not only was Two Girls Aumed 
Smith — an 'Trma""-t\ pe I \ series 
about a couple of struggling career 
girls in New ^ ork — a dramatic in- 
vasion of a new time period, it had a 



couple of new wrinkles in timebuying 
as well. Nighttime TV is notoriously 
difficult to clear, although daytime is 
recognized as much easier. However, 
Weintraub was taking no chances. It 
sent ''traveling timebuyers," some- 
what in the manner of the men who 
traveled the grass-root areas of radio 
for Rulova Watch in the old days, 
around to all the TV areas. 

A station manager might be inclined 
to sav "No" to a long-distance call 
from Madison Avenue: when seated 
across the desk from the persuasive 




Only ONE Station DOMINATES 

This Rich, Crowing 15-COUNTY MARKET 
WITH 

DRUG SALES OF $12,474,000* 

Management, 1051 Survey of Buying Power 




AM.FM 

WINSTON-SALEM 



NBC Affiliate 



HE/IOUT REED CO. 



talk of Weintraub staffers like ex- 
SPOKSORite Les Blmnenthal, it was an- 
other story. Station clearance proved 
remarkably easy with this method, and 
racked up the eye-opening total of 53 
ABC-TV affiliates in the lineup; over 
30 of them carried Two Girls on a 
live basis. 

The TV and radio campaigns 
meshed beautifully, with each supply- 
ing just about everything in the way 
of a sales tool that the other lacked. 
The "One-Cent Sales'' were promoted, 
throughout 1951, on the TV shows as 
well, with great success. The "Sink 
Smog" pitch became a villainish little 
character in TV commercials who sent 
housewives scurrying to buy Bab-0 
and caused no happiness in the inner 
circles of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, who 
had pretty well figured Bab-0 as being 
down for the count. 

With the success of its radio-and- 
TV approach, backed by large-space 
ads in both color and black and white 
in daily newspapers, Sunday' comics 
and Metro Croup supplements (with 
many cross-plugs for TV and radio in 
the space ads), Bab-0 advertising has 
taken a new direction. It's returning 
to nighttime air selling, for the first 
time since 1932. 

Not long ago, NBC-TV offered Wein- 
traub and Bab-0 a lush package: The 
8:30 to 9 p.m. portions, on alternate 
Wednesdavs. of the nighttime Kate 
Smith show. Since the Bab-0 budget 
won't stretch to include Two Girls 
Yarned Smith, Bab-0 reluctantly de- 
cided not to renew its Saturday morn- 
ing show, which was scheduled to run 
out for Bab-0 on 13 October. Mean- 
while. Bab-0 has started (as o f 26 
September) on the nighttime Kate 
Smith show, feeling that the opportu- 
nity to enlist Kate's proved record of 
TV salesmanship in the battle against 
Ajax, Bon Ami, Swift's. Armour, Old 
Dutch, and other cleansers was just 
too good to miss. Preliminary reac- 
tion to the move from Bab-O's sales 
force and retailers has been excellent. 
The double-barrelled campaign of 
radio-and-T\ selling is beginning to 
prove to be the big gimmick needed 
to revitalize Bab-0 sales. 

How succesftil the new Bab-0 strate- 
gy will continue to be at the sales 
counters and check-out counters re- 
mains to be seen. First-quarter (1951) 
net sales for B. T. Babbitt were nearly 
$4800.000— an annual rate of over $19 
million. Whether this was caused pri- 
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WANT TV RESPONSE 




IN BOSTON ? 



Put your program on WBZ-TV. . New England's first 
and mightiest television station! Mail-counts on 
WBZ-TV shows keep going up, up, up. A single 
Sunday program for Community Opticians has de- 
veloped as many asl 5/358 pieces of mail, according 
to the agenQ^^Lasker-Riseman, Boston.) 

TERRIFIC POTENTIAL FOR DRUG SALES 

The Boston metropolitan market represents 
a terrific sales potential for drugs, foods, apparel, hard- 
ware and practically every other type of merchandise. 
WBZ-TV can help you get more than your share. Avail- 
abilities are limited, but the man from WBZ-TV or 
NBC Spot Sales may have exactly what you want! 



WBZ-TV 



BOSTON 

CHANNEL 4 

Represented by 
NBC Spot Sales 




WeAtiHXfb&uAe, (Iodic StaM&nd 9 ho 

S&udntf 2.5 million 

KDKA • WOWO • KEX • KYW • WBZ • WBZA • WBZ-TV 

Sales Representatives for the radio stations, Free & Peters 
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H5 




Celebrating's in order for it's "Happy 
Birthday" to me. 

WSPD-TV is my name and I'm just 
passing three. 

And now at the start of this year 
numbered FOUR 

I boast of 125,000 sets and soon 
there'll be more. 

My programming's tops and my Hoop- 
er's sky high. 

In Northwestern Ohio I'm TV's most 
intelligent buy. 

So this birthday of mine is really 
HAPPY, not blue; 

Cause I'm just the guy to do a TOP 
JOB of SELLING For YOU. 



WWW mm * ma 



WIPMV 

CHANNEL -13 



Represented Nationally by K A T Z 



inarily by a known rush of "stock-up" 
buying by grocers in the first three 
months of this year, or whether it 
means the beginning of a new pros- 
perity for Bab-0 can't be fully deter- 
mined. If the sales continue, at the 
present higher level 1 1(>' < over last 
year's annual level I , the Weintraub 
agency and the re-styled radio and 
video campaigns can take a major part 
of the credit. 

B. T. Babbitt, meanwhile, has plenty 
of confidence in its abilitv to bounce 
back. This was summed up, in precise 
terms, in an editorial in a recent Bab-0 
mailing piece to its retailers. Wrote 
the cleanser firm: 

"J/ e recognize that we have power- 
ful challengers. Competition has per- 
haps never been more keen. But this 
simply has called for a redoubling of 
our efforts. Surveys showed the public 
was 'sold' on suds . . . and we went to 
work to give them MORE suds than 
any other cleanser! 

"And we aie making the best pos- 
sible use of this tremendously im- 
portant product claim. . . . wit.1i the 
most exciting, dynamic hard-selling ad- 
vertising and promotion ever sched- 
uled by the company. There can be. 
no doubt that the impact of this power- 
ful advertising and promotion will re- 
sult in a measurably more profitable 
year for us all. 

"'If more needs to be done . . . any- 
where, in the structure, of our business 
. . . yon can be sure it WILL be done! 
Because it is our desire . . . and our 
determination . . . that NOTHING shall 
interfere with keeping Bab-0 in first 
place!'' 

With this kind of steam being gen- 
erated in Bab-0 s advertising boilers, 
it may not be too long before might) 
Colgate-l'ahnolive-Peet. with its prize 
contender Ajax. may find itself drop- 
ping back in the big race to sell house- 
hold cleansers to Mrs. America. Bab-O's 
comeback. \ ia radio and TV. is on. 

★ ★ ★ 



CAROLINA RICE 

( Continued from page 35) 

consumer preference. long-grain rice 
would undoubtedly have lapsed again 
into relative inertia sales-wise. But 
Hiver Brand Bice Mills had no inten- 
tion of letting this happen. With a re- 
designed package and a beefed-np sales 
effort the) set out to capture a much 
larger, permanent market for their 
Ions-grain Carolina Bice. 



The rice firm turned the advertising 
problem over to its agency, Donahue & 
Coe; gave them a modest budget to 
work with. During the first selling 
season for Carolina (fall 1946 and 
spring 1947). the agency used news- 
paper ads and car cards to earn the 
long-grain rice story. Most of this pro- 
motion was concentrated in the North- 
east, with New York an important tar- 
get. 

In the fall of 1947 the ad budget was 
nudged upward (it's linked to the sales 
volume of 100 lb. "pockets") and spot 
radio w r as added on the recommenda- 
tion of agency account executives A. 
B. Churchill and William Schneider. 
Now there was enough money in the 
kittv for a 13-week schedule of an- 
nouncements. They were scattered and 
the transcription, though competent, 
was hardly earth-shaking in its impact. 

While the initial spot radio cam- 
paign was running, one of the execu- 
tives in the Donahue & Coe shop sug- 
gested a jingle for Carolina. After 
mulling it over, everyone seemed in fa- 
vor of a jingle — but there were plenty 
of misgivings about bow the client 
might react. 

The agency decided that the best way 
to convince the client was by spring- 
ing it on River Brand Rice Mills brass 
as a surprise. An agency copywriter 
sat down and rapped out a set of lyrics 
(reproduced on page 40), setting them 
to the music adapted from a popular 
song by the musical director. Singer 
Janetle Davis, an Arthur Godfrey love- 
l\ (pictured on page 40). was called 
in to do the recording. Her soft South- 
ern inflection with faintly sexy over- 
tones loaded every word with charm. 

Then the agency went to River Brand 
Rice Mills" president Julius R. Ross, 
vice president James Bergman. Jr.. and 
a group of other company executives. 

From the smiles on their faces after 
he played the jingle through Account 
Executive Churchill knew it had scored. 
The rice firm s top brass was enthusi- 
astic, several admitting they had been 
antagonistic to all jingles before hear- 
ing this one. Enthusiasm for the Caro- 
lina Rice transcription proved to be 
lasting. It remains exactly the same 
right up to the present, after more than 
12.000 airings in the New York market 
alone. 

There can be no doubt that the Car- 
olina jingle is a primary factor in the 
rice's success. Beporting on outstand- 
ing commercials (20 February 1951 
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WNAX * - Top Radio Buy in BIG AGGIE LAND 



CONSIDER THE COVERAGE: 



405,210 radio families in 267 BMB Counties . . . 
, . . AND THEY LISTEN REGULARLY! 

A Diary Study conducted by Audience Surveys, Inc., showed WNAX received 
top rating in 439 (88%) of the 500 quarter-hours studied. 

This was a 10 to 1 advantage over the second station. Of the 52 stations receiv- 
ing mention in the Diary Study, listeners liked WNAX best 89% of all daytime 
quarter-hours . . . 84% of all evening quarter-hours. LOYAL AUDIENCE? 
WNAX HAS IT! 



CONSIDER THE COST: 

A one-time, one minute Class "A" announcement . . . $30.00. 
No other radio station ... OR COMBINATION OF STATIONS 
can deliver 13,507 radio families for $1.00 (.075c per 1000). 

DOES WNAX's AUDIENCE HAVE THE MONEY TO BUY? 

Big Aggie Land's buying income in 1950 was $3,609,826,000.00. 

When you buy to sell in Big Aggie Land, re- 
member this: One powerful, dominant radio 
station, WNAX, assures complete market cover- 
age of the world's richest agricultural area. 
WNAX alone delivers this Major Market in 
ONE BIG LOW-COST PACKAGE. See your 
Katz Man today. 



in Big Aggie Land 



THE MIDWEST ADDRESS OF CBS 




YANKTON - SIOUX CITY • Columbia * broad c a s /in g system 



"Today > top commercials- . ^PO^^OR 
iound Carolina Rice one «>i the mo?t 
frequently praised by ad men. Later, 
in 21 Max 1^51 >po>~OR column. 
cop\ specialist Bob Foreman -aid of it: 
". . . the product airing a ringing 
ommercial \\hich both mu-icalh and 
client-^ i« as pleasant as a pop tune. 
In fact, the ditty is patterned after a 
tune rather than the brief repeti- 
ti\e and utterh simple format of the 
usual lommercial opu-. \? »uch it 
doe-n't pro\ide the immediate impact. 
ii>tantaneous recognition, but actually 



Carolina Rice's theme song has a more 
insidiou*. and possibly more lading, 
effect. Once the tune sticks to \ou. 1 
think it"? bound to ?tay . . . here? a 
singing commercial which 1 dor. t be^ 
lie\ e will ever become cloying." 

W ith client enthusiasm for the jingle 
came a larger ad budget for Carolina 
Rice. The present successful Carolina 
radio strategv got underway in the 
winter of 1^47 i rice isn't pushed in 
jummer because it - considered a "hot" 
dish I. Thir- is how Donahue \ Coe 
tackled the problem, in the words of 



account man Arthur B. Churchill: 

"\\ e didn t have enough money to 
go into many markets at the same time. 
We felt that to spread the radio bud- 
get thin would he to fritter it awa\ 
without getting the necessary impact. 
So we decided to concentrate on New 
lork — it's the largest market and with 
company headquarters there we could 
push distribution with the firm's sales- 
men, instead of depending on brokers 
alone. 

Forcing distribution was the initial 
bottleneck. Supermarkets, which ac- 
count for a tremendous percentage of 
sales in metropolitan New \ ork. were 
hard to crack. Such chains as A & P. 
Safeway, and Acme all have their own 
"house" brands which get preferred 
shelf space. Then there are strong 
"specialty" brands like Uncle Ben Con- 
verted — a hard grain rice with the in- 
ner hull baked on for nutrition's sake. 
More recently there's been Minute Rice, 
a pre-cooked brand that can be quickly 
prepared: it s backed by the consider- 
able resources of the General Foods 
Company . 

But New Yorkers began demanding 
Carolina Rice almost immediately as 
thev became captivated by the jingle 
with the Southern drawl. Two major 
network outlets and four of the inde- 
pendent New York stations carried at 
least one Carolina Rice participation a 
dav. Participations on VTPAT. Pater- 
tori's Milo Boulton show got Carolina 
into the Acme stores in New- Jersey 
through a merchandising tie-up. 

Bv March of 1948 a survey put Car- 
olina's distribution in metropolitan 
New York at 50 r r — a remarkable 
showin2 for only six months" effort. 
Sales were swelling like a kettle full of 
Ions srain rice. A careful breakdown 
of tho-e sales turned up an interesting 
fact which agency and packager were 
quick to exploit. It seemed that Har- 
lem grocers were -elling more, propor- 
tionately, than the rest of New \ork s 
srrocers. A soft spot for the :*outh. 
perhaps: or a preference for long-grain 
rice. 

Participations on VaATRL and "LIB. 
New York, were bought to intensify 
the appeal to the city's large Negro 
population. At the -ame time it was 
discovered that Gotham's sizable ^pan- 
ish-peakinz market provided another 
-mceptible audience for Carolina s jin- 
srle. \nother program on W W RL. the 
Spanish Hour, provided the vehicle. 

\s each 13-week cycle finished. Don- 
ahue i Coe timebuyer Evelyn Lee 



Map $1,000,000,000 
Alaska Defense Plan 
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WASHINGTON. Aug. 29. 
— The Defense Department 
embarked on a long-rang^ 
fOOO.000,000 military 
faction 

1 



More people . . . more 
money . . . are pouring into 
Alaska than ever before. 
It's the nation's No. 1 busy 
spot ... a booming, rich 
new market for your 
products! Most potent sales 
force in this vital new market 
is the powerful KFAR-KEN1 
combination. No other 
medium can match it for 
coverage and economy — and 
most important of all — 
results! Ask our Adam Young 
Representative for proof 
and market facts! 

Affiliates: 
NBC * ABC 

Mutual Don Lee 



MIDNIGHT SUN BROADCASTING CO. 

KFAR, FAIRftAMKS KENI, AMCHOttAGE 

■0.000 Watts. M0 KC 5.000 Watts. 550 KC 

(Sold separately— er in Combination at 20% Discount) 

CtUOrr A. WOUKTON. Matl Mr. M*r mSM J. YOUNG. Jr.. lac. East. 9tp. 

SS44 WW.il l Um i S t— ■! M*. Seattle Nnr Torh • CMcaoa 
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Board with statistics • 



Consider the Carolina timber industry which produces 
2Y2 billion board feet , . , earns 421 million dollars 
annually, with plants in almost every Carolina 
community. Among the beneficiaries are many 
of WBT's 3.000.000 listeners— the largest 
group of your prospects you can reach by 
any single advertising medium in the 
two Carolinas. 




CHARLOTTE 



COLOSSUS OF THE CAROLINAS 



JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RADIO SALES 
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June- kept changing ihe radio schedule 
to broaden impact for Carolina. Ex- 
plains timebuyer Jones: "W e started by 
alternating the network stations two at 
a time and filling in with the indepen- 
dents. For example, we'd use WJZ and 
\\ OR in one 13-week cycle, then switch 
to W NBC and WCBS the following cy- 
cle. Our first independent station buys 
were on W INS, W'NEW, WWICA, and 
WMGM: but we kept adding stations 
each season," 

All of the shows Miss Jones buys are 
daytime participations. Most follow 
the disk jockey pattern of music and 
chatter plus transcribed commercials. 
She eyaluates her buys with hard-head- 
ed realism: 

"This is my theory and both the ac- 
count executiye and the client go along 
with it. If you're on a show for 13 
weeks and the talent hasn't been able 
to get people to buy Carolina Rice, he 
neyer will. So in most cases we use a 
show for only 13 weeks at a time. If 
the program doesn't proye itself, we 
don't use it again. If it does, we still 
drop it for a while. We give the talent 
a 13-week rest to come up with some 
new approach, and meanwhile go out 



after a new audience. 

"Our main concern is reaching new 
customers all the time. We're con- 
vinced that once a person uses Caro- 
lina, if she's a regular rice user, she'll 
slick to it. It's true that we may keep 
an outstanding show like Doctor Jive 



*»Make certain ltiat the media in which 
ton rim have been independently re- 
searched to deli>er the greatest number 
of prospects — not readers or listeners — 
per dollar.** 

KIC1IAKD MANVILLE 
I'resideut 
llichnril Mavrilte Research 



on WWRL. but after the first 13-week 
cycle we'll cut down from six to three 
participations a week, putting the other 
three on one of the station's other pro- 
grams to reach new people. However, 
we'll keep one like Milo Boulton on 
WPAT because we like his merchandis- 
ing tie-up with Acme stores." 

Carolina will shortly cash in on 
another merchandising plus when 
WWRL's "Operation Tie-In" gets un- 
derway. The W^oodside (Long Island I 
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station, which programs heavily to Ne- 
gro and foreign audiences, has a work- 
ing agreement with 150 supermarkets 
and groceries in Harlem. Carolina 
Rice will he among the first four 
WWRL adyertisers to be featured 
along with station talent on three-color 
12 x 20 inch display cards. The sta- 
tion will give Associated Grocers of 
Harlem, the cooperating group, free 
plugs over the air. 

With dramatic proof of spot radio's 
success, both client and agency are on 
the threshold of expansion. They've 
tried modest test campaigns for Caro- 
lina in other markets, including Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia — but concluded 
that the saturation technique was a 
must. Lntil there's sufficient distribu- 
tion for full-scale radio campaigns in 
other markets, the company is tem- 
porarily holding fire. Soon, however, 
it's expected that the same saturation 
method using radio and the jingle will 
go into action in additional markets 
where sales justify the expense. Plans, 
too, are underway for adapting the 
jingle to a commercial film which 
could be used on TV. 

The Carolina Rice expansion in spot 
radio will use metropolitan New York 
as a base from which to expand in sev- 
eral directions. Many stations of the 
present New York schedule already 
reach most of New Jersey, out onto 
Long Island, down into Pennsylvania, 
and up into southern New England. 
These will be further strengthened bv 
over-lapping stations as the campaign 
unfolds. There are also indications that 
the company will jump over to the mid- 
west as well. 

Exactly when this expanded cam- 
paign will get started is still uncertain. 
Present expectations put next year's 
total ad budget 40% higher than this 
year's. But the rice market and gro- 
cery store distribution hold a question 
mark over the use of this extra money. 
And more money won t necessarily 
mean the addition of television. Though 
the agency is working up a TV film 
for Carolina, the company has no in- 
tention of going into the visual me- 
dium, at least not yet. They feel tele- 
vision is not right for them at present. 

Meanwhile, a national magazine 
campaign for River Brand, the com- 
pany's other packaged product, carries 
a tag for Carolina. The long-grain rice 
has considerable distribution outside 
New York, though not nearly as good 
as River Brand's national distribution 
of about 70%. 
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LOS ANGELES TV HEADLINER! 




GENE NORMAN SHOW on KNBH 



Ace TV disc jockey, Gene Norman, teams up with 
Snader Telescriptions . . . it's the brightest 
nighttime participation show in Los Angeles! 




Here's a neatly tailored, hard-selling TV show 
with a ready-built audience to help you sell 
your product or service in Los Angeles. 

Gene Norman has been the tops in radio 
dise joekeys in this town for years. Now he 
swings his loyal audience to TV on KNBH. 
With rare technique he introduces the glamor- 
ous Snader Telescriptions: top-quality motion 
pietures of well-known singing, daneing and 
musical novelty aets . . . filmed in Hollywood 



expressly for television. Peggy Lee, The King 
Cole Trio, Patricia Morison, Tex Ritter, Red 
Nichols and His 5 Pennies, Cab Calloway, Mel 
Tonne and a host of other stars appear every 
week on The Gene Norman Show. 

You can buy participations on The Gene 
Norman Show for an amazingly low figure. 
The show is viewed from 10:30 to 11:00 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. Contact KNBH, 
Hollywood, or nearest NBC Spot Sales Office, 



NBC HOLLYWOOD % 




TO SELL THE BUYING 

MILLIONS IN AMERICA'S 

2ND LARGEST TV MARKET! 
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OUT OF HOME LISTENING 
REPORTED BY PULSE 

In July, 1951, Pulse 
measured radio audi- 
ence out of the home 
in these markets: 

Buffalo 
St. Louis 
Chicago 

Washington, D. C. 

Cincinnati 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Los Angeles 

Detroit 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 
San Francisco 
Atlanta 

These reports are 
available to radio sta- 
tions, advertising 
agencies and adver- 
tisers. 

If you want to count 
the total radio audi- 
ence, you must have 
these out of home 
measures. 

For information about 
these and other Pulse re- 
ports .... 

ASK THE PULSE 

THE PULSE Incorporated 

15 West 46th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 



Another likeb development is a 
switch in River Brand's media strategy 
from strictly newspapers and maga- 
zines to radio. Arthur B. Churehill. 
agency account executive, explains the 
hesitation in putting River Brand on 
the air: "We have developed another 
jingle, this one for River Brand: it's 
now heing approved. But we re mov- 
ing very slowly hecause the Carolina 
jingle set such a high standard that 
we feel some trepidation about getting 
another as good." 

Chances are that the River Brand 
campaign will expand on radio faster 
than t lie Carolina, since River Brand 
has what the company considers suffi- 
cient distribution in more markets. 
There are hints that a full-scale spot 
radio campaign for River Brand would 
draw a considerable share of its budget 
from magazines, newspapers. 

Whichever conies first, a continua- 
tion of the astute tactics used so far 
should assure the company even great- 
er sales than in the past. The eompa- 
ii) "s statements show that in 1050 it 
took in $21,282.973— which is up $3,- 
000,000 over 1048. Many of those ex- 
tra dollars are accounted for largely 
by the jingle with the Southern drawl. 

★ ★ ★ 



possible to switch, in five seconds, to 
any of the W1P reporters in outlying 
locations. 

A complete crew of some 30 people 
will be used to bring listeners election 

★ ★ ik- 



coverage. 



Briefly . . . 

What's the Story, sponsored bv Ca- 
mosse Brothers, building supply dealer, 
is bringing WTAG, Worcester, listeners 
something new in a review of the 
week's headlines. Featured on the half 




"What's the Story" staff airs Camosse show 

hour 1 :30 p.m. Sunday show is the 
tops-of-the-week in sports, news, enter- 
tainment and music. Camosse formerly 
sponsored a 10-minute news commen- 
tary on Saturday nights that proved so 
successful they decided to expand. 
* » * 

John Blair and Company, national 
representative for radio stations, and 
Blair-TV. TV station representative 
subsidiary, are slated to move their of- 
fices to Chrysler Building East. Third 
Avenue between 42nd and 43rd, short- 
ly after the new building is opened in 
November. John Blair and Company 
is now at 22 East 40th Street; Blair- 
TV at 100 Park Avenue. 



ROUNDUP 

(Continued from page 55*1 

litical broadcast: 

1. Listenership is at a peak because 
of the intense interest in almost any 
election. 

2. Radio as against newspaper ad- 
vertising lends itself to a more dra- 
matic presentation. The voices of well- 
known announcers, political figures 
and the like; shifting of information 
points from one headquarters to an- 
other; plus the issuance of important 
tabulated figures all add up to on-the- 
spot, vital, news coverage. 

3. The broadcast will provide War- 
ner with an ideal "shot in the arm"' 
feature for hypoing winter sales in I he 
Philadelphia area. 

For WIT it marks some 20 years of 
Philadelphia election coverage. Direc- 
tion of the election will be divided into 
two segments, with Murray Arnold. 
WIP program director, supervising all 
returns put on the air and coordinat- 
ing the material used in the studio be- 
tween announcers and analysts. Pro- 
ducer Ed Wallis will operate an inter- 
woven net of 20 telephones from the 
WIP master control room makhiji it calls for fcalure-lenulh films, including 



Swift & Company is now sponsoring 
Siriffs Movie Time, an hour-long fea- 
ture film on WP1X. New York, from 
Monday through Friday from 7:15 
p.m. to 8:15 p.m. The ^-week eon- 




Swi-ft execs, WPIX's Noone (3rd-left). confer 
tract (through J. Walter Thompson) 
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New Columbia 
10" Microgroove Disc 



Old-Style 16" Disc 




i 




COLUMBIA'S NEW 10' 



OGROOVl DISC 



IS REVOLUTIONIZING THE TRANSCRIPTION BUSINESS! 



vetting new quality standards for the whole 
hdustry! Amazingly economical — as the typical case 
■istory shows! No wonder the popularity of Microgroove 
|rows and grows' 

HERE'S WHY . . . 

I 

f Cuts costs ... as much as half! 
i|> Smaller Disc . . . more program time! 

• Big savings on packing and shipping costs! 

• Famous Columbia Quality throughout! 

Columbia Microgroove Transcription discs are available in 
( he 12" size, too! Full 25 minutes per side — with the same 
■i-around Microgroove advantages. Call, Phone or Write 

COLUMBIA 
\ TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Los Angeles— 8723 Alden Drive, BRadshaw 2-5411 

I New York— 799 Seventh Avenue, Circle 5-7300 
Chicago— 410 North Michigan Avenue, WHitehall 4-6000 

/oc/e Marks "Colvmbia," "Masierwarh, " @£>, ® Reg. U. S. Pal. Off. Marcos Regislradas 



CASE HISTORY #4* — 

See How One Client Saved 44%. 
03 Pr °9'°™- 300 Stations) 

old 16" 

!"""'"o s^ass 

p Pre : sin ^ :* % 3 , 9 °°° rsfes 

2 ' 5 0 2 n ° n 00 K365.00 

Sh 'Pping 90.00 6Q ^ 



$3,294.00 $3 ' 294 -°° 
, 1/847.00 

$1/447.00 

Sa v.ngs pervear==44% 
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main by Alexander Korda and David 
0. SeLznick. Prime reason for the 
move: Xew \ork area i« -esponsible 
for more than 12.5 r J of national food 
store sales. 

* * * 

The Broadcast Information Bureau, 
535 Fifth Avenue, will publish, as the 
first of its television services, a month- 
ly TV Film Program Directory. It will 
keep up to date for TV stations, ad- 
vertisers, and advertising agencies the 
status of film available for TV. Sub- 
scription to the service ($10 monthly; 
$100 yearly) is limited to TV stations, 
advertising agencies, and advertisers. 
Broadcast Information Bureau's pur- 
pose: '"dedicated to the validation and 
publication of TV and radio research." 

* * * 

"Advertising Campaigns," a book 
published by Harper & Brothers, offers 
an advanced working treatment of ad- 
vertising and is designed to guide 
agencies and advertisers. Written by 
Irvin Graham, Roberts & Reimers ac- 
count executive, the book details an ap- 
proach to campaign planning; the se- 
lection and usage of media; coordina- 
tion and evaluation of campaigns. In 
addition there are illustrated case his- 



tories of campaigns conducted by 
American Safety Razor; Gerber's baby 
foods; Westinghouse Electric: other 
top broadcast advertisers. * * * 



MEN, MONEY, MOTIVES 

{Continued from page 6) 

added to TV technique, as such. 

4. Much of TV consists of four peo- 
ple at a table, talking. 

5. The typical TV camera angle is 
straight front, head-on. 

6. All TV masters of ceremonies are 
ickily self-conscious. 

7. All TV openings are molasses 
slow because of masters of ceremonies 
being gabby and egotistic. 

8. Most advertisers take the full "le- 
gal"' time allotment for commercials, 
often spoil a favorable first impression 
by insisting upon saying it again, and 
again, and again. 

9. TV adds as yet little to current- 
events reportage except eavesdropping 
itself (which however is sometimes 
dramatic, as when a speaker reacts 
emotionally to a sudden embarrassing 
or nasty question) . 

10. TV music is no better than ra- 
dio music, and often loses something 



People Sell Setter than Paper' 




• • • 



and You Can Cover 
Central New York with 
ONE Radio Station 



ACUSE 

570 KC 




NBC Affiliate. WSYR-AM FM-TV— the Only 
COMPLETK Broadcast Organization in Central New York 



H eodley-Reed, National Representatives 



from visual "distraction" (see Mr. 
Sponsor Asks, page 46.) 

* * * 

Could be that the 1951 Sylvania Tel- 
evision Awards will be a fine thing — 
for radio. ★ ★ ★ 



SELLING RETAILERS 

{Continued from page 37) 

thrown away and for no good reason. 
Scheduling must be carefully consid- 
ered in any campaign for selling mer- 
chandise. 

The factor most disconcerting, how- 
ever, is: 

4. Announcers: Unfortunately, ra- 
dio men have great difficulty in decid- 
ing whether they are in show business 
or in advertising. Even more unfor- 
tunately, the radio announcers have 
been permitted by management to be 
thought of as talent instead of as sales- 
men for the clients' merchandise. An- 
nouncers are pampered prima donnas 
in most stations and they are more con- 
cerned with pale imitations of some fa- 
mous network announcer than they are 
in selling merchandise. Announcers 
have told me they don't even know 
what they are reading, but are more 
intent in not mispronouncing a word 
and in maintaining a tonal quality they 
believe pleasing to the audience. Sel- 
dom, on these ARBI tests, have I found 
announcers well-rehearsed to do a sell- 
ing job. Indeed, mostly the announc- 
ers leap frantically to the microphone 
at the last minute, pawing over the 
copy with wild gestures, and at the 
same time taking great pride in not 
disturbing the masterly timbre of their 
manly voices. 

There needs to be a mass exodus 
from radio of these wireless popinjays, 
and management needs to take a strong 
stand on announcers. Rehearsals, main- 
tenance of a normal, pleasant speaking 
voice, and a change of mental attitude 
are strongly indicated if retailers are 
going to get their money's worth out of 
radio. Not only is management lax on 
this problem, but another member of 
management's family needs attention 
and this is the: 

5. Suit's Manager: It is with the 
sales manager as well as with manage- 
ment that some important work needs 
to be done. During the first o.f the 
two years that I have been making 
these ARBI studies, the biggest job 
was in convincing sales managers to 
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MORE... 




COSTS 
LESS*** 



TODAY i 



It costs 23% less today to reach each 
thousand homes through WGAR than ten years ago. 

In 1941, WGAR's average quarter-hour 
evening rate (52-time basis) was $119. In 1951, 

the cost is $190. But . 

. . . WGAR with 50,000 watts has increased 
its coverage 268% in the past ten years. 

. . . WGAR now is Cleveland's most listened- 
to station based on recent Hooper reports. 

...WGAR's cost per thousand evening 
homes in 1941 was $3.07. Today, that cost has gone 

down to $2.35 per thousand. 

. . . WGAR's lower cost per thousand listen- 
ers does not take into account the changing value of the 
dollar, nor its tremendous auto audience 
listening 411,708 half-hours daily. 

Dollar for dollar, WGAR is your best buy. 



I95| 




to, A/oitA&m G/uo.. 




ihe SPOT-fbr SPOT RADIO 



WGAR Cleveland 
50,000 WATTS • CBS 




RADIO. , . AMERICA'S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 

in* S 



Represented Nationally by 
Edward Petry & Company 
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believe in their own medium. Even to- 
day J often come across a sales man- 
ager who won t believe the results of 
an AKBI studx. 1 have had sales man- 
agers take me into their office, close 
the door and sa\. "1 wouldn't have be- 
lieved it if 1 hadn't seen it with in) 
own e\es." Other station managers in 
highh -touted and well-advertised sta- 
tions have turned down an ARHI study 
because the) said in so main words, 
U I don't think, our station could make 
it. " Radio needs faith in itself to sell 
others and in many cases that faith is 
lacking. Fear of TV, fear of competi- 
tors, fear of losing a portion of a 



"cushy" network income, fear of hav- 
ing to go to work are holding back 
stations from doing the job they could 
and should be doing. Now that net- 
works are shaking the tree of network 
rates, many affiliates are screaming 
"We wuz robbed": but others are 
quieth going to work to build up local 
business. 

Main a morning 1 have stopped in 
a local station to discuss ARR1 stud- 
ies and have found the sales manager 
in conference with his salesmen. Usu- 
ally 1 am inv ited in and main times 1 
have heard the sales manager exhort 
his men in this fashion: ''Last week. 




THIS RICH MARKET 



No other signal covers the South Bend market 
like WSBT. Radio sets in use are up to an all- 
time high of 32.8! WSBT's share of audience 
at 66.6 is way above the national average. And 
here television is insignificant because no con- 
sistently satisfactory TV signal reaches South 
Bend. Don't sell this rich market short. Wrap 
it up with WSBT radio. 



30 Years on the Air 




PAUL H. It AT M E 1 COMPANY • NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 



Mr. X cancelled (for example) 'Infor- 
mation Please.' I don't want you guv s 
to come back here tonight until you've 
got somebody signed up for it.'" On 
the baseball games, the football games, 
election returns, et cetera, ad nauseum. 
Too many stations are thus engaged in 



• ^Television will he more important than 
tin- telephone lo the business- executive 
of the future. Two-way TV communica- 
tion — enabling executives to see as well 
as bear their as:«ociates in various oper- 
ations will he a com monplace thing in 

the business world.*' 

WALTER L. ST1CKEL 
National Sales Manager, Allen li. 
DnMonl Laboratories. Inc. 



what 1 should call petty larcency. Who 
cares about what account, what prod- 
uct! If it doesn't work for that guy, 
we can always sell it to another sucker. 

One corny little trick that pays off 
for quite a while is the one of learn- 
ing about the tastes of the head of a 
business and his wife's tastes, l'articu- 
larly his wife's tastes! Then the canny 
salesman plays upon the weaknesses of 
his potential client and often gets him 
to sign. One prominent retailer in a 
community I know very well told me 
recently, '"I fell for this little gag for 
quite a while until one day I realized 
how much it was costing me to enter- 
tain my wife and myself." How much 
more lasting would have been this 
man's interest in radio if the station 
had spent as much time learning about 
the processes of the man's business as 
it flid about his family's cultural tastes! 

Many sales managers don't under- 
stand how to use the newspaper prop- 
erly as a prospect list. At few of the 
stations I have visited has anyone kept 
a systematic measurement of the adver- 
tising in their local newspapers — a 
complete prospect list. Most stations 
would rather go after the business al- 
ready on the air than do the harder 
thing of developing business out of a 
cold prospect list of advertisers. In 
other words, these stations go after the 
crumbs instead of where the meat is — 
in other media. 

There are other, many other things 
wrong with present-day radio for local 
selling, but rather than give the indus- 
try a complete case of jitters I'll com- 
ment in brief about some of the faults 
of retailers. 
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6. Retailers: They state their case 
succinctly. "Radio doesn't understand 
merchandising. It is a good medium 
for institutional advertising, but it 
doesn't move my merchandise. I've 
tried radio many times, hut it just 
doesn't work." 

Let us grant that radio has made and 



is making grievous mistakes 



Rut the 

retailers are in some part responsible 
for these mistakes. In the first place, 
retailers are traditionalists in that re- 
tailing has been using newspapers and 
handbills for advertising for well over 
200 years. Radio, on the other hand, 
commercially is only 25 years old. 

Retailers understand how to use 
newspapers generally very well. Over 
the years retailers have reduced the ad- 
vertising per cent of sales to extreme- 
ly low limits on direct advertising re- 
sults. But retailers don't understand 
radio, an entirely different medium, 
and they don't want to experiment. 
Newspaper advertising is tangible and 
the buyers and merchandisers can see 
the evidence of the advertising in their 
daily newspaper. They don't have ra- 
dios at work with them generallv and 
as a result thev often never hear the 
commercials. Radio copy, if thev ever 
see it. is a poor substitute for the hu- 
man voice and certainly no compari- 
son with a well-prepared, illustrated 
newspaper advertisement. With staffs 
established and prepared for newspa- 
per advertising, the retailer has little 
inclination or time to develop a sec- 
ond staff for radio, a medium he 
doesn't understand. 

When retailers do use radio, the) 
use it improperly. They don't know 
how to write copy for the ear, and they 
don't understand the need for develop- 
ing sufficient saturation to make a real 
promotion out of the radio time pur- 
chased. Usually, a radio promotion, if 
it is even used promotionallv. is one- 
tenth the amount of money that would 
be expended on a newspaper promo- 
tion. 

Both retailers and radio can still 
find advantages in one another. News- 
paper rates are climbing higher and 
higher. Retailers need multi-media to 
reach their entire market. Radio has 
learned some hard lessons about re- 
tailing. Their need is mutual and de- 
spite the gains of TV, radio is bound to 
be discovered finally as a force that 
can move merchandise for retailers. 

★ ★ ★ 




What Jo you 
look for when 
you buy Tim£ ? 



you consider the 
MARKET 

The Memphis market is certainly of 
prime consideration — a 2 billion dollar 
market that ranks first nationally in vol- 
ume of wholesale sales per establishment. 





you choose the 
station that 

REACHES THAT MARKET 

WMC, with its 5000 watts both day and night, 
covers the more than 800.000 
radio homes in this vast 
market. 



yotr ehoost the 
station that successfully 

sells that market 



and WMC has demonstrated time and 
again that its programs arc geared to 
this market. Many advertisers have run 
continuously for 10 years. 





~Jt. and lastbutnot (east, 
y £ you choose the 
*" station ACCEPTED 
i BY THE COMMUNIT Y 

and WMC, aware of its responsibility in the 
community has, since 1923, enjoyed a loyal 
following of thousands of listeners who have 
turned to WMC for information and enter- 



tainment. 




NBC - 5000 
WATTS-790 



because you consider ALL these 

things ... in 
Memphis the 
choice of 

time buyers is 



National 
Representatives, 
The Branham 
Company 



WMCF 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 



WMCT First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 

Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 
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The MIGHTY 

MONTGOMERY MARKET 



95TH MARKET 
IN THE U.S. 

• Mighty Montgomery 
is the hub of one of 
the nation's top agri- 
cultural and indus- 
trial markets. • 




GIANT AIRFORCE 
MILITARY BASE 

• Mighty Montgomery 
home of Maxwell 
Field, one of the 
largest Air Force cen- 
ters in the entire na- 
tion. 




$134,000,000 
CITY RETAIL SALES 

• Mighty Montgomery 
had 1950 city retail 
sales alone that were 
$5,000,000 above 
those of the previous 
year. 



OVER 600,000 
IN TRADING AREA 

• Mighty Montgomery 
dominates the rich 
surrounding trade 
area of 11 progres- 
sive and expanding 
counties. , 





CAPITOL 
OF ALABAMA 

• Mighty Montgomery 
is a focal point of in- 
dustrial development 
both in Alabama 
and in the new 
South. 



Write, Wire or Phone for Availabilities! 



MUTUAL 




ABC 


WJJJ 




WAPX 




Represented by 
Weed & Co. 


MONTGOMERY 
NETWORK 


Represented by 
The Walker Co. 


■ 


; STATIONS 








NBC 

WSFA 

Represented by 
Headley-Reed Co. 


ASSOCIATION 


CBS 

wcov 

Represented by 
The Taylor Co. 





| TV COMMERCIALS 

{Continued from page 50) 

of the medium-at-present that makes 
the word "network" a farce in the old 
(radio) sense causing it to mean any- 
thing from a three-station hookup to a 
40-station chain broken haphazardly 
by rebroadcasts of faded kinescopes. 
As a case in point, here are three cur- 
rent "networks": 

A BuMont mystery — eight stations 
live on Sunday and one kinescope on 
Friday at 9:00 p.m. A CBS musical 
— 33 stations live on Sunday and 16 
kinescopes on Sunday from 2:00 to 
9:00 p.m. An NBC comedy— 27 sta- 
tions live on Thursday and 35 kine- 
scopes on every day of the week at 
times between 3:30 and 11:15 p.m. 

So, until there are literally lots of 
stations in lots of markets, the cost of 
reaching people via television will con- 
tinue to be higher than it should be, 
and the spirit of those who believe TV 
to be the greatest ad-media devised will 
continue at a low ebb. * * * 



RED CHANNELS 

{Continued from page 31) 

• The publishers of Red Channels 
attempt to trade upon their previous 
association with the FBI ; yet they ad- 
mittedly have no access to the FBI 
files. Thus, despite the public impres- 
sion created, they are no better 
equipped to "screen" performers for a 
sponsor than any other private detec- 
tive agency. 

In ascertaining these facts, sponsor's 
editor interviewed the three directors 
of Red Channels and Counterattack at 
their business offices - - officially en- 
titled American Business Consultants, 
Inc. — on the fifteenth floor of 55 West 
42nd Street in Manhattan. They oper- 
ate a suite of some seven handsomely 
furnished rooms, several of them tiered 
with files of newspapers, and one no- 
table for its portrait (unsigned) of J. 
Edgar Hoover, banging from the wall 
in quasi-officialdom. A staff of 14 
spend most of their (lay peering 
through back issues of leftist publica- 
tions, like The tXew Masses, and eager- 
ly plucking names out. 

The apparent front man of the or- 
ganization is Theodore (Ted) Kirk- 
patrick (pictured at left), officially 
secretary-treasurer of American Busi- 
ness Consultant^. Inc. He is a tall, 
handsome man of 40. with a thick 
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head of brown hair carefully parted 
on the left, and strong, clean-cut fea- 
tures, in the classic movie tradition of 
the G-Man. He is proud of possessing 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Ind., and his 
service as an investigator for the FBI 
from 1942 to 1945. "I was one of 
those FBI men," he said ruefully, "who 
never did become a lawyer." His man- 
ner, generally, is suave and ingratiat- 
ing, and he is quite articulate. 

The apparent business brains of the 
organization is John (Jack) G. Kee- 
nan, listed as president of American 
Business Consultants. Inc. He is a 
burly six-footer of 39. with pale eyes 
and balding red hair. He is Brooklyn- 
born, a Bachelor of Arts graduate of 
Fordhain. He studied law at St. John's 
University, was an FBI investigator 
from 1941 to 1945, and resigned to 
become a partner in the law firm of 
Alexander & Keenan, New York. He 
has a wide, ready grin, speaks infor- 
mally, at times in slang. While being 
interviewed, he spoke mockingly of 
"the civil liberties line and all that 
stuff," and referred to Red Channels 
as a business entrepreneur might, "as 
a collection of facts, bundled together, 
and sold to sponsors as a nice, big, 
juicy steak." 

Keenan is obviously more outspo- 
ken about business matters than Kirk- 
patrick. At one point in the interview, 
Keenan, still speaking as a commercial 
operator might, said, "We made a big 
mistake in only charging a dollar for 
Red Channels. We didn't think there'd 
be such a hefty demand for it. We 
should have charged two bucks a copy. 
Now we're smarter than we were then." 

Whereupon, Kirkpatrick attempted 
a correction: "What Jack means is 
the very fact we charged only one dol- 
lar shows we're not in this business 
for money. In fact, we lost money in 
Red Channels. We're in this business 
for the sake of patriotism, not profit- 
eering." 

The third director of the organiza- 
tion is Francis J. McNainara. listed as 
editor of Counterattack. He is an in- 
tense, sallow man of 35, with the hu- 
morless solemnity of a zealot. "No, I 
haven't been an FBI man," he said, 
"but would vou like to hear my rec- 
ord?" 

He told of being a graduate of St. 
John's College and Niagara Univer- 
sity. "I was in the Army all of five 
years," he said. "I served my coun- 
try as a major in the Intelligence 




at 50,000 watts 
gives advertisers the 




GREATEST 

COVERAGE 




at the 




of any Major Station in the 




DETROIT 





AREA 




This powerful radio voice is hitting a 1*7,000,000 population area in 
5 important states and is open to advertisers at the lowest rate of 
any major station in this region. A tremendous buy for action and 
sales that is establishing new records daily. Get the facts now. 




50,000 WATTS at 800 KC. 

Guardian BIdg. • Detroit, Mich. 

Adam J. Young, Jr., Inc. J. E. Campeau 

National Rep. President 

MUTUAL 
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Are you an 
Executive 
who can use 
more than 



$ 



2000? 



No collateral ... no endorsements 
...just your own signature. Our 
simplified application form means 
fewer questions . . . no annoying 
delay or red tape ... in most eases 
checks are issued within 21 hours 
. . . even up to $5000. Privacy is 
assured at all times. 

The complete charge is only 
3.03% yearly, including the cost 
of life insurance. Terms of pay- 
ment are arranged to suit your 
convenience, in compliance with 
government regulations. 

Thousands of executives have 
found the ideal solution to their 
financial requirements at the. 
Industrial Bank of Commerce. 

insurant" An aJ'^' 

service «or > ^ ? pVHlM- 

awinm ol,u 1 ■ 



To confidentially arrange an 

KXEc'rrn /•: loax. visit. 

u tile or 'phone C. C. Lyons, 
Vice Pres., or A. IV. Aslilex 
Asst. Vice /'res. MV 2-5000. 

INDUSTRIAL 
BANK OF COMMURCi: 

Main Office: 56 East 42nd Street 

NEW YORK 



OFFICES THROUGHOUT CITY 

Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 



Service, moslh in the Far East. 1 am 
proud to have been decorated hy the 
Chinese Government. In 1916. I served 
in the Tientsin office of UNRRA. Don't 
forget to say 1 was inducted into the 
Army as a private." 

The organization itself was formed 
as a profit-making business on 23 
April. 1917. On that date American 
Business Consultants, Inc.. filed incor- 
poration papers at the Clerk's Office in 
New York City "to promote scientific, 
research, and technical investigations," 
including investigations of union ac- 
tivities. Its capital stock was put at 
a modest $1,000. divided into shares 
with a par value of $1.00. 

On 10 May, 1917. the outfit began 
publication of Counterattack, a four- 
page newsletter issued every Friday, 
with subscription rates set at $24 a 
year. Of its circulation Kirkpatriek 
now says discreetly. "1 usually tell peo- 
ple we have yet to reach 10.000.'" Bas- 
ically, as a careful reading of the pub- 
lication will indicate, it culls its infor- 
mation from "public records."' like the 
Daily IF other, unsubstantiated accusa- 
tions made by the California Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, and alleged 
letterheads of organizations on the or- 
der of Henry Wallace's Progressive 
Party. 

Sponsors and ad agency personnel 
who have seen Red Channels may not 
be equally familiar with Counterat- 
tack, since it is not devoted exclusively 
to radio and television. However, an 
index of the people and institutions 
Kirkpatriek. Keenan et al consider sus- 
pect can be obtained bj noting those 
that Counterattack has attacked. 
Among people and institutions it has 
accused of having Communist sympa- 
ties or abetting Communism are: 
Trygve Lie. called '"Stalin's choice"; 
Eleanor Roosevelt, described as '"a 
Soviet sympathiser": 15 leading jur- 
ists, including New York State Su- 
preme Court Justice Harry E. Schirick, 
called to task for using the term 
"witch-hunt": well-known Republican 
John L. Lewis, for "helping the Com- 
munists"; Drew Pearson, for "being a 
good channel for the Communist Par- 
ty's false rumors" : Waller Lippiiumn; 
Albert Einstein: the New \ ork Times 
and Herald Tribune; Fortune; Life; 
Look; The Xeic > orker: Woman's 
Home Companion ; Standard Oil of 
V J.: and I . S. Steel Corporation. 

In June, 1950, the publishers of 
Counterattack put out a 213-page sup- 
plement listing 151 names of radio and 



TV performers, writers, directors, and 
producers. This blacklist was. of 
course, the now celebrated Red Chan- 
nels, subtitled The Report of Commu- 
nist Influence In Radio And Televi- 
sion, and emblazoned with a front- 
page symbol of a red hand clutching 
at a microphone. In an attempt to 
clarify a few points about the publica- 
tion, sponsor's editor sat down with 
the publishers of Red Channels in their 
office, and asked a series of questions: 

Q: "How man) copies of Red 
Channels have been sold?" 

Keenan: "Almost 17.500. In fact, 
they've sold so well, we've onh got a 
few left in the office." 

Kirkpatriek: "But we didn't make 
any money on it." 

Q: "How much money does your 
organization make annually?" 

Kirkpatriek : "Conservatively 
speaking, you can say we gross be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000." 

Keenan: "That isn't really much. 
Why. we know plenty of other ex-FBI 
men who make a lot more dough than 
we do, working for big corporations." 

Q: "Then why did you leave the 
FBI?" 

Kirkpatriek: "It ma) sound corny. 
But we left the FBI to fight Commu- 
nism." 

Q: "Don't you think it's more prop- 
er to leave that function in the hands 
of the FBI?" 

Kirkpatriek : "No. Because it's 
not the function of the FBI to record 
the encroachment of Communists. 
Their job is to investigate only." 

Q: "How about the House Un- 
American Activities Committees? 
The\. at least, are Government agen- 
cies authorized to investigate alleged 
suln ersives. aren't the}?" 

Keenan: "The House In-Ameri- 
can Vctivities Committees have done a 
good job. But lhe\ haven't gone far 
enough. We carry on where they leave 
off." 

Q: "But what do \ou expect to 
achieve? In \ icw of the fact that all 
radio and TV scripts pass through the 
srrutim of (1) the \arious ad agency 
executives. 12) the sponsor, and l3l 
the network continuit) departments, 
and in view of all the tight subject 
taboo* ahead} existent in broadcast- 
ing, how can a piece of subversive lit- 
erature ever yet on the air?" 
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Keeiutn: "You know how under- 
hand these Commies are. They're like 
termites. burrowing from within. 
They're like the hidden part of an 'ice- 
berg. . . .** 



Q: ''Yes. but all figures of speech 
aside, can you name one instance when 
a piece of subversive literature ever 
was heard over the air?' 

Keenan {with a pause): 'Ad." 

Q: "Do you think it's ethical for 
an independent organization to ex- 
ploit its past association with the FBI, 
in order to induce businessmen in 

broadcast advertising to use its SerV- 
055 

ices : 

Keenan: "Despite what rumor- 
spreaders have said, we don't have ac- 
cess to the files of the FBI. 1 don't 
know where people get that idea. What 
we're trying to do is to wake up Amer- 
ica. In 1947, we were a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Today, more and 
more businessmen are being aroused. 
We do no more than the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. But instead of warning | 
of business frauds, we warn of Com- 
mie frauds." 

( An examination of the organiza- 
tion's promotional literature reveals 
thai the publishers do pla\ up their | 
past association with the FBI — the im- 
plication being that the ties between 
them are still very close. One promo- 
tional piece headlines, in 30-point 
Gothic bold type: "Ex-FBI Agents Ex- 
pose Commies." On the same sheet, 
an item from the column of Walter 
Winchell is encircled: " 'Counterattack 
(an anti-Communist newsletter) is 
edited by former G-Men who have 
names and other data at their finger- 
tips.") 

When sponsor's editor inquired of 
the FBI in Washington. D. C. he was 
told that the Bureau frowns on exploi- 
tation of its name, but can do nothing 
about the practice. A spokesman for 
Lew Nichols, assistant director of the 
FBI, told sponsor: "We are aware of 
the activities of the publishers of Red 
Channels and Counterattack, but since 
ihey are private citizens, we have no 
legal control over their practices. In- 
dividuals who have severed their rela- 
tions witli the FBI in no way possess 
our indorsement or stamp of approval. 
Certainly, all the information in the 
files of the FBI is confidential, avail- 
able only to those Government officials 
so authorized to examine it. ' 

A more precise denunciation of the 



ONLY 



ONE STATION * 



COVERS 



The SEVENTEENTH STATE* 




22 cities 
428 towns 
54 counties 
2,980,100 citizens 
840,040 radio families 
only NBC station 
more people than 32 states 
more goods purchased than 34 states 
more spendable income than 36 states 



a compact market of 54 
counties in Eastern New 
York and Western New 
England whose population 
exceeds that of 32 states. 



WGY 



the CAPITAL of the 17th state 



A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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tactics of Red Channels and Counter- 
attack has heen made by Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath, in an ad- 
dress before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in September, 1950: "We ap- 
pear to be going through a period of 
public hysteria, in which many varie- 
ties of self-appointed policemen and 
alleged guardians of Americanism 
would have us fight subversion by . . . 
stigmatizing as disloyal all who dis- 
agree with or oppose them. This hys- 
teria appears in vigilante groups, who 
decree . . . beatings of purported Com- 
munist sympathisers; or who, in more 
polite circles, intimidate radio adver- 
tisers into silencing performers who 
they say have Communist leanings." 

sponsor's editor asked the directors 
of the American Business Consultants, 
Inc., directly: "Is it true or not. as 
lias heen alleged, that you 'intimidate' 
radio advertisers?" 

"We use two methods to sell Coun- 
terattack or our investigation serv- 
ices." said Kirkpatrick. "One is direct 
mail. The other is personal calls of 
solicitation." 

"I don't know why people smear our 
methods as being unethical," said Kee- 
nan. "The Anti-Defamation League in- 



timidates anti-Semites: and the Friends 
of Democracy intimidates Fascists. 
Yet nobody attacks their organization. 
But because we lift the veil on Com- 
mie dung. Red conspirators hold meet- 
ings to convince others to crack the 
back of Counterattack. ^ 

When sponsor's editor checked 
through the files of Counterattack, he 



*'Radio is still one of the hot media 
for reaching all ineome levels, age 
brackets and geographic areas. To 
reach that market in print would call 
for a large list of both magazines and 
newspapers.** 

NORMAN It EST 
V.I'., Ericin-Waser. IS. Y. 

**★★***★ 

found that the directors have at their 
command two techniques which serve 
to put pressure on radio and TV ad- 
vertisers. One is the printing of emo- 
tional exhortations, directly urging 
readers to write to advertisers and 
ask them to five specific program tal- 
ent. In most cases, even the addresses 
of the sponsors are conveniently ap- 
pended. 

For example, when Martin Wolfson 
was to be used on Bab-O's NBC show, 
David Harum. the 24 March. 1950 



Leaves Falling? Trees Getting Bare? 

Win Greater Miami! 



New shoots are busting 
out all over!... we look 
better than ever this fall. 

We had a good Summer. 
More tourists, business 
and building than in 
any other Summer in 
our history. 

We had a good Summer 
at WIOD, too. Local 
accounts were 'way up. 

(And, those local boys 
are your best barometer. 
Their cash registers total 
the results every day!) 

Yep, our"grass"is getting 
greener every day! To 
find out how we do 
it... Call our Rep, The 
Boiling Company 





JAMES M. leGATE, Genera! Manager 

5,000 WATTS . 610 KC • NBC 



Counterattack urged readers to "write 
Allan Mendelson, President, B. T. Bab- 
bitt, 386 4th Ave." Similarly, the 14 
April. 19S0 issue attacked Philco TV 
Playhouse for using Norman Corwin, 
Adelaide Klein, Pete Seeger. and Burl 
Ives. In urging that letters be sent to 
the president of Philco, the publica- 
tion added the emotion-stirring phrase: 
"Ask them if they don't believe it is 
their patriotic duty, when Russians are 
shooting down unarmed American 
planes, to refrain from giving nation- 
wide publicity (to say nothing of the 
cash I to persons who have indicated 
sympathy for Communist causes." 

Of course, not all of Counterattack' s 
peremptory demands have been ful- 
filled. The 30 January, 1948 issue of 
Counterattack printed a virulent at- 
tack against U. S. Steel Corporation 
for employing Millard Lampell and 
Lillian Hellman as writers, and Gene 
Kelly, Alfred Drake, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic March as performers, on 
Theatre Guild On The Air. The same 
issue, though, contains a reply from 
Irving Olds, chairman of the board of 
L. S. Steel, in which he thus rebuked 
Counterattack: "Such individuals are 
considered on the basis of their abil- 
ity in their respective fields, and in no 
way on account of ideological, social, 
or religious beliefs they may hold." 

Letter-writing hysteria of this kind 
stirred up by Counterattack finds an 
outlet not only in its "less than 10.000 
subscribers"; but also in two publica- 
tions which frequently print Counter- 
attack's allegations verbatim — the 
Brooklyn Tablet, a Roman Catholic 
weekly newspaper, and the American 
Legion's Trends And Developments 
Exposing The Communist Conspiracy. 
( As was pointed out sponsor's 13 Au- 
gust. 1950, article. "Viewer gripes are 
your tip-off to better programs," alert 
advertisers can usually distinguish be- 
tween pressure group inspired and in- 
dependent fan mail. Disciplined pres- 
sure group mail typically originates 
from a homogenous geographical area: 
the protests are couched in identical 
language: and the mail is in the form 
of imperatively worded postcards.) 

Apart from their exhortations to 
letter-writers, the publishers of Coun- 
terattack have available another device 
which can serve to exert pressnre on 
sponsors. This technique, it has been 
alleged, consists of suggesting politelv 
to advertisers that they had better use 
the American Business Consultant 
1 nc.'s "screeninji" service, or else risk 
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the ire of Counterattack's letter-writing 
corporal guard. 

The most concrete accusation that 
the directors of Counterattack employ, 
this form of "blackmail" is contained 
in two news reports which sponsor's 
editor found in the office files of Coun- 
terattack itself. Without attempting to 
pass judgment, sponsor's editor read 
to Keenan and Kirlcpatrick individ- 
ually one of these reports, contained 
in the 17 July, 1950 issue of In Fact, 
a leftist publication edited by George 
Seldes, author of Lords of the Press. 
It read: 

"The experience of the Hutchins 
Agency, which handles the Philco ra- 
dio account, shows how they work. 
The last week in February, Thomas 
Brady, one of Counterattack's agents, 
called at the agency to protest against 
the employment of a well-known ac- 
tress on the Philco show. In what the 
agency described as a 'slick and subtle 
presentation,' Brady said the actress 
was a 'Commie,' that her continued ap- 
pearance on the program would result 
in mass protests, and that, obviously, 
it would not be good business for 
Philco to have such protests. 

"According to the agency, Brady 
said he realized how difficult it was for 
sponsors and their agencies to ke^p 
tiack of the off-the-radio activities of 
performers. So, for a modest fee. 
Counterattack was willing to supply 
that need and save the agency and the 
sponsor any future headache. The fee 
requested was $1,000 for which, Brady 
said, the agency would receive, not 
only Counterattack, but also the Com- 
munist dossiers on anyone the agency 
asked about. 

"The agency rejected the proposal. 
Shortly thereafter, Counterattack ap- 
peared with the headline, 'Philco Does 
It Again'; attacked the program; ex- 
posed the performer, this time as a 
'fellow traveler,' not as a 'Commie"; 
and urged its readers to protest. . . . 
To date, however, Philco and its agen- 
cy still hasn't subscribed $1,000 worth 
to Counterattack.'" 

Sponsor's editor asked Keenan: "Is 
it true that your organization used the 
kind of pressure described in this news 
report?" 

While the editor, sitting at a type- 
writer in Counterattack's office, took 
down Keenan's reply verbatim, the 
president of American Business Con- 
sultants, Inc., said slowly: 

"It is true that Brady of our staff 
did go around to ad agencies asking 
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if they'd like to have us 'research' 
their personnel for their programs. 
When he went to the Hutchins Agency, 
Brady was passed along to a certain 
guy there. One thing led to another, 
and hot words passed between them. 
This guy talked like one of those fel- 
low travelers. He didn t like the kind 
of things our business tries to do, and 
said so. W ell, a couple of weeks later. 
Counterattack did come out against 
the Philco show.'* Keenan shrugged 
and smiled broadly. "But how were we 
to know it was the Hutchins Agency 
that was handling the show?" 

Q: "Isn't that equivalent to trying 
to blackjack the agency into taking 
your 'researeh' services?'' 

Keenan: "Why should we be 
blamed? After all. Counterattack is 
pretty much like a newspaper. Not 
too long ago. a space salesman from 
the new York Times came around to 
ask us whether we wanted to adver- 
ties in the Times. We told him, 'No. 
We don't advertise in newspapers.' A 
couple of weeks later, Jack Gould of 
the Times came out in his column with 
a blast against Counterattack." Kee- 
nan paused to grin broadly once more. 
"Of course, there was no connection 
between the two episodes, was there?" 

Q: "Is it true, as this report im- 
plies, that you contact an ad agency or 
sponsor in advance to inform them you 
are going to publish an attack against 
a certain performer on their radio or 
TV show?" 

Keenan: "Sure. But only when we 
know the sponsor or ad agency is re- 
liable. Trouble is, nobody's willing to 
take the blame for hiring the perform- 
er. The sponsor tells us the agency is 
responsible for the package. The agen- 
cy says the producer is responsible for 
hiring the performers. And the pro- 
ducer tells us, 'Go see the sponsor.' 

The old runaround. you see. But we re 
not interested in laying blame. We just 
want to get rid of the Commie. In the 
end, after Counterattack comes out, 
the sponsor himself usually comes 
around to the conclusion it's wisest for 
him if we 'research' all his show per- 
sonnel." 

Q: "Is it tine, as this report al- 
leges, that the price you offered to 
'research' the Philco show personnel 
was SI, 000?" 

Keenan: "No. We can't offer a 
straight rate of $1,000. Over 12 spon- 
sors and ad agencies use our 'research' 



services now. and the rates differ. It 
all depends on how much 'researching' 
we do. If we charged $7.50 a head, 
say, we would lose out. We might 
have 24 radio and TV performers 
showing a negative. But one might 
show a 'positive.* requiring five pages 
of 'research' on him. That 25th per- 
former, you see, would take a lot more 
'research' work than is warranted at 
seven bucks, fifty cents a head. You 
must remember, we've got a staff to 
pay, and a living to make." 

Sponsor's editor posed the same 
question separately to Kirkpatrick: "Is 
it true that your organization used the 
kind of pressure described in this 
news report?" 

Kirkpatrick : "Brady went to the 
Hutchins Agency in the utmost of good 
faith. Actually, our relations with the 
Hutchins Agency are very cordial. 
This is all part of the smear fostered 
by those in conspiracy against Coun- 
terattack. Before this smear came out, 
I myself had a discussion with J. Pier- 
son Mapes. executive vice president of 
the Hutchins Agency. 

"In our conversation, Mapes asked 
me the cost of having us 'research' 
certain individuals to be used on the 
agency's TV show. To show how non- 
profiteering we are. 1 told him to wait 
two weeks until the forthcoming pub- 
lication of Red Channels. By buying 
it, that would save him the cost of pay- 
ing us a separate 'research' fee. Our 
'research' reports to sponsors are con- 
fidential and as objective as humanly 
possible. But here was a ease where I 
saved Mr. Mapes some money. * 

When sponsor's editor inquired at 
the Hutchins Agency, he was told by 
Mapes: "I'll have my attorney, Gran- 
ville Whittlesley, telephone you. He 
was present at most of the meetings 
pertaining to Counterattack here." 

Whittlesley, serving as spokesman 
for Mapes, said: "The Hutchins Agen- 
cy has never used Red Channels or 
Counterattack to determine what per- 
formers it intends using for radio or 
television. Nor has it ever requested 
such services. In fact, the agency does 
not even subscribe to either of the pub- 
lication*. I understand that Mr. Brady 
of Counterattack did visit this agency, 
but I do not know what transpired." 

When told of Kirkpatrick's conten- 
tion that Mapes had inquired about 
the organization's 'researching' fees, 
the attorney said bluntly: "That is in 
total variance with my understanding 
of the facts." 
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behind 
your 
counter? 




(a conversation we dreamed up) 




You: VVhady'a mean, "behind the man 
behind my counter?" There's nothing there 
but a lot of merchandise. 

Us: Ah, that's exactly what we mean. Now, what 
kind of merchandise did you say it was? 

You: Merchandise, goods, products . . . that's 
all. The stuff I make a living with. 

Us: But is it just ordinary merchandise, or does it 
carry the labels of makers' brands? 

You: Well, some of it's brand, some of it 
isn't. What're you getting at? 

Us: Just this. We're trying to show you that when 
you carry known-brand merchandise, you've 
really got someone there, backing up every single 
sale you make. You're protected at every turn 
by the enormous prestige of major American indus- 
tries, by the far-reaching advertising done each 
year, and by the guarantee of satisfaction that goes 
with every brand product. You've got someone 
right in there behind you protecting your reputation 

Give your customers what they ask for — 

it's bad business to substitute 



and the big investment that your business represents ! 
That's why you make your business stronger when 
you keep the force of fatuous brand names behind 
your selling. Let your customers know they can 
get from you the brands they know and want. Why 
be content— or expect them to be content — 
with anything less? 

You: Say, I think you've got something 
there, friend. 

Us: One more thing. You know market conditions 
are liable to get a little tight in the uncertain times 
ahead. And the store with branded merchandise will 
have more to offer, gain more prestige in the 
community— and, make more profits frcm these 
fast-selling products. 

You: You're sure talking my language! 
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IF YOU DON'T BELIEVE IT, JUST COME 
ON OVER AND TUNE IN THE SETS 



You'll See/ 
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Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborne 

Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Russ: 

Here's sumpthin else which* 11 prove 
thet folks here in West I'irginny reely 
looks ter WtttS 
jer leadership. 
Whin tli legisla- 
tit)e committee 
on mental hos- 
pitals wanted ter 
take a reporter 
along on thur 
trip, they chose 
WCHS's Ross 
Edwards. Now, 
Ross does a 
durned fine job 
reportin', an' tli 
legislators knew 
it. They also 
knew thet more 
people ud hear 
'bout thur 'vesti- 
gation efjen it 
wuz ta'ked 'bout 
on WCHS then 
any . other way 




they cud think 

uv. 



So, Ross 
went along, 
made his reports, 
and folks reely knows all 'bout it, 
now! Thet's th' kind uv local confi- 
dence that should mean a lot ter folks 
like you, Russ! 

Yrs. 
Algy 

WCHS 
Charleston, W . Va. 



Turning from the specialized serv- 
ices of the organization to its publish- 
ing operations sponsor's editor posed 
a series of questions, asking how and 
why the publishers had collected their 
indictments against performers. 

Q: "Why did you publish a sup- 
plement on the radio and TV field? 
Why not one on journalism or plumb- 
ing? Is it because you considered the 
broadcasting industry more vulnerable, 
and thus less able to withstand the 
pressure of attacks?" 

Kirk pat rick: "No. It was because 
entertainers in radio and TV- — plus 
those in Hollywood- — pay the highest 
fees to the Party. Haven't you heard 
the testimony before the Un-American 
Activities Committee? Why. the Par- 
ty must have gotten over $1,000,000 a 
year in dues from Hollywood talent." 

Q : "Are the allegations true that 
certain industrialists put up the money 
to help you publish Red Channels?" 

Kirkpatriek (angrily) ■ "That isn't 
true! If there was any money behind 
us, we wouldn't be free to publish 
what we will. Of course, though, many 
companies have helped subsidize us 
by buying copies of our publications 
in lots of over 50." 

Q: "Isn't there a danger that the 
alleged 'facts' you've published in Red 
Channels are mistakes, and that you 
thus destroy the careers of innocent 
performers?" 

Keenau: "Performers who've been 
duped by the Commie front groups 
should suffer for their sins. After all, 
you're known by the company you 
keep." 

Kirkpatriek: "Even the newspa- 
pers make mistakes. We've never said 
the 'facts in Red Channels were cor- 
rect or incorrect. We've just reported 
from the. public records. Anyway, 
we've published in Counterattack doz- 
ens of statements from talent claiming 
the records were wrong. People like 
Meg Mund\, lieene Wicker, Samson 
Raphaelson, Tom Glazer and Josh 
White. Ethically, we could have re- 
fused to print their statements. But 
we bend over backwards to be fair." 

MeSatttnra: "You should see the 
big act some of them put on in this 
very office. It's a panic to hear them! 
Those acts that we consider obviously 
fake, without the people showing us 
proper affidavits, we don't print their 
statements." 



Q: "Isn't there a danger that the 
statements published in later editions 
of Counterattack won't be seen by 
those who've only read the charges 
made in your single edition of Red 
Channels?" 

Kirkpatriek : "A newspaper acts 
on the same principle. We can't help 
that. In any case, we're very liberal 
in the way we publish our 'facts.' We 
had plenty of more 'facts' about Jean 
Muir we could have given to General 
Foods. But we didn't. We're not the 
kind to try to kick a woman when 
she's down." 

(This is in contradiction with the 
statement made to SPONSOR by a 
spokesman for General Foods, as re- 
ported in the first article of this se- 
ries. The spokesman maintains that 
Kirkpatriek did indeed try to offer 
General Foods additional data on Jean 
Muir. However, the official hung up 
the line with the phrase, "Mr. Kirk- 
patriek, vou've already done too much 
for us!"j 

The publishers readily admitted 
that five artists have challenged the 
"facts" in Red Channels so vehement- 
ly that they have issued libel suits "to 
the tune of over $2,000,000," against 
American Business Consultants, Inc. 
The five, who have served papers 
against the organization, are Allan 
Sloane, radio writer; Ralph Bell, radio 
actor; Pert Kelton, radio and TV ac- 
tress; Selena Royle, radio and stage 
actress: and Joe Julian, radio actor. 
In addition. Frederic March and his 
wife, Florence Eldridge, brought a 
$250,000 libel suit against the publish- 
ers in March. 1918, but it was dropped 
when the 23 December, 1949 issue of 
Counterattack printed the apology: 
"Counterattack . . . withdraws and re- 
tracts its previously published state- 
ments that Frederic March and Flor- 
ence Eldridge March are Commu- 
nists." 

An examination of the "facts" re- 
corded in both Red Channels and 
Counterattack shows that they emanate 
from some curious sources. Most curi- 
ously perhaps, when one of the publi- 
cations w ishes to report from a "public 
record,"" it often borrows from its sis- 
ter publication. This is a case, it would 
seem, of robbing from the allegations 
of Peter to bolster the accusations of 
Paul. Two examples of this unusual 
cross-reference will suffice. 

On page 150 of Red Channels, J. 
Raymond Walsh, radio commentator, 
is listed as being present at meetings 
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ol such alleged "'front group?" as the 
Committee for a Democratic Far East- 
ern Poliey and the Committee of One 
Thousand, as "reported" hy Counter- 
attack. Similarly, the recent 17 Au- 
gust issue of Counterattack- passes 
judgment on the radio actor. Will 
Gcer, merely by inserting the footnote. 
"Listed in Red Channels." 

In examining the validity of Red 
Channels source data. SPONSOR asked: 

Q: "When making your listings, 
do you take into account the date 
of the source? That is to say, isn't 
there a danger that a fellow who sup- 
ported Russia when it was the univer- 
sal fashion to do so in the U. S. might 
now be slandered for making what 
was a common error?" 

Kirkpatrick: "We take the great- 
est pains to make sure the association 
reported is up-to-date, since the end of 
World War If. A man who donated to 
the Russian War Relief Fund in 1944, 
say, would not be listed." 

However, an incisive refutation of 
this statement has been made, among 
others, by the conservative Glens Falls, 
N. Y. Post Star. While analysing Red 
Channels' "facts" on Gypsy Rose Lee 
(then scheduled to m.c. ABC's radio 
show, What Makes You Tick?) the 
paper said editorially: 

''Red Channels' evidence against Miss 
Lee consists of four items: In 194], 
she was reported in a book by Eugene 
Lyons to have spoken before the Holly- 
wood Anti-Nazi League. There was no 
report of what she said. Last March, 
the Communist Daily Worker reported 
her attendance at a dinner of the Ami- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. Also in 
March, the New York Compass, a left- 
ist newspaper, listed her as an enter- 
tainer at a carnival staged by the 
Council of Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions. Miss Lee denies attending. The 
final item, in the Worker, said she at- 
tended a book auction bv the League 
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of American Writers-International La- 
bor Defense in 1942. 

"Thus, two of the charges are eight 
and nine years old; two are reported 
in the Daily Worker, whose reputation 
for truth is on a par with Pravda; and 
all are based on unsubstantiated infor- 
mation. If we have reached the point 
where our citizens ean be indicted oul 
of the hands of the Daily Worker. 
American Communists should have a 
field day." 

To check the validity of Red Chan- 
nels' allegations further, sponsor's 
editor asked Kirkpatrick: "According 
to Billboard's radio review of the 23rd 
of September, 1950, when you ap- 
peared on MutuaPs Reporters' Round- 
up, you admitted that Red Channels 
did not check up on the accuracy of 
performers' affiliations listed in the 
Daily Worker; nor that you have ever 
interviewed the performers to give 
them the chance to defend themselves, 
before 'printing your damaging 
charges.' Do you think this is an ethi- 
cal way of reporting 'facts'?" 

Kirkpatrick: "When you're deal- 
ing with the Commies, what could you 
gain by inquiring of the Worker? And 
what would be the use of checking 
with the individual performer himself? 
If a person belonged to a 'front' in 
1947, do you think he would admit 
it in 1931? Why give him that chance? 
It is well known that there's collusion 
between the top officials of a Commie 
front organization and a performer 
trying to get off the hook. The Com- 
mie official is always ready to say the 
performer never belonged to the front." 

Q: "But how can you. a private in- 
dividual, profess to be the judge of 
what is truth and what is false?'" 

Kirkpatrick: "All we know is that 
the Daily Worker is meticulously ac- 
curate when it records names of peo- 
ple belonging to its 'front' groups. It's 
like a local Republican Committee of- 
fering to the Herald Tribune the names 
of those who back up Rep. Harry J. 
Latham as the Republican candidate 
for the City Council Presidency. The 
Tribune would make sure the commit- 
tee had exercised care and accuracy in 
presenting the list. Only on a rare oc- 
casion would the Republican Commit- 
tee be wrong, with the wronged per- 
son writing in to demand a correction. 
Similarly, the Communist Party is very 
meticulous. If you don't believe me, 
speak to anv ex-Communist, like Louis 
Budenz." 



Q: "As one final question, how 
would you say the press has respond- 
ed to the operations of your organiza- 
tion as 'fact-finding' investigators? 
Have you won favor or disfavor?" 

Kirkpatrick: "Well, it is true that 
more publications have sided against 
us editorially than for us. Out that'* 
only because the press in smaller towns 
have been echoing the misguided view- 
points of big-city publications, like the 
New York Times and Washington Post. 
If we would have had more funds, 1 
would have written to all the small- 
town editors, presenting the true facts, 
and explaining their mistakes to them." 

sponsor's analyst spent nine hours 
cheeking through I he two thick press 
clip books in Counterattack's office. He 
found that well over 9(V i of the press 
editorials bitterly attacked the opera- 
tions of American Business Consult- 
ants, Inc. Among those that supported 
its tactics were the Brooklyn Tablet, 
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Bill Tormey, sales director 
for the White King Soap 
Company and his agency, 
Bill loime) the Raymond R. Morgan 
Ula Ahtwtey Company, have this to sav 

Com*,!, about KROD - " We hav ' e 
repeatedly bought KROD 

because year after year this influential 

station through its superior coverage, 

outstanding product merchandising and 

promotional efforts have kept White 

King's leadership in this important 

Southwest market. Yes, KROD sure 

sells soap!" Let KROD sell YOUR 

product, too, in this vital market with 

its 441,310 population and its 

$396,840,000 total sales. 
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KQV went all out on cover- 
ago of the World Series. In 
addition to .Mutual** thir- 
teenth consecutive play-by- 
play description, we brought 
our listeners an analysis of 
each day's game hy Pie Tray- 
nor, directly from the Series. 
Giving sponsors plus values 
like this is a regular hahit at 
Pittsburgh's Aggressive Net- 
work Station. Weed & Com- 
pany can provide you with 
plenty of proof. 

KQV 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MBS — 5,000 Watts— 1410 



the Catholic Chronicle, columns by 
Louis Budenz and Westbrook Pegler, 
and newsletters put out by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and 
the Casket Manufacturers of America. 

Tjpieal of favorable comment was 
an editorial in the Boston Pilot: "Jean 
| Muir and all the rest of their tribe 
must be treated as if they knew what 
I they were doing, and went right ahead 
and did it." 

Those that opposed the organization 
ranged from the staunchest conserva- 
tive publications, like the Herald Trib- 
une and Life, to more liberal publica- 
tions, like the New York Post and 
those put out by various talent unions. 
Contrary to Kirkpatrick's suppositions 
the vast number of small-town newspa- 
pers — to name a few, the Green Bay, 
Wise. Press-Gazette, Salisbury, N. C, 
Post, Urbana, 111., Courier, Lynchburg, 
Ya., News, and Des Moines Register — 
did not lash out at Red Channels as a 
result of quoting from big-city publica- 
tions. In virtually' every instance, they 
seem to have vented their indignation 
as a result of Associated Press des- 
patches reporting on the Jean Muir 
and Gypsy Rose Lee episodes; and in 
I all cases, their sense of fair play and 
I decency was outraged. Excerpts from 
editorials by papers round the country 
may be found on page 31. 

Perhaps the most succinct state- 
1 ment appeared in the Jamestown, N. 
Y., Post-Journal, which declared edi- 
torially that Red Channels "recalls to 
us old Dr. Samuel Johnson's definition; 
'Patriotism: the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel/ " The most powerful indict- 
ment, however, was Jack Gould's all- 
embracing declaration in the New York 
Tim es: 

"Any such plan will never serve as 
a substitute for the conscience of in- 
dividual sponsors, broadcasters, or 
agency executives. Thus far. they have 
dragged their feet in meeting the loy- 
alty question realistically and in tak- 
ing cognizance of the 'kangaroo court' 
which they already have set up by their 
silent acquiescence to the credo of 
avoiding controversy. . . Their task is 
to regain their independence and to 
restore the elementary principles of 
fair play upon which both free enter- 
prise and everybody's individual liber- 
ties, including their own, rest. . . It is 
time that courage and faith in democ- 
racy were displayed behind the micro- 
phone as well as on it." 

(T o he continued ) 
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CONVERTING AM TO TV 

{Continued from page 39) 

By May, he had a pilot TV script out 
of Robert J. Shaw, who has written the 
radio series for five years and who has 
meanwhile been free-lancing in TV for 
such shows as Robert Montgomery 
Presents, So7nerset Maugham, and Ca- 
sey, Crime Photographer. He had 
talked endlessly with his regular three- 
member cast (Jay Jostyn as the D.A., 
Len Doyle as ''Harrington," and Vicki 
Vola as "Miss Miller"- — all veterans of 
the original show). Byron had also 
sat through planning sessions with the 
agency and client all through summer, 
until the format of a TV series had vir- 
tually "jelled" in his mind, and it 
would be merely a matter of doing it. 

Byron discovered (as almost any ra- 
dio producer or agencyman is likely to 
discover these days) that while the ra- 
dio series had been rolling along year 
after year, its members had not been 
ignoring TV. They had either been 
doing TV shows as well, when not on 
call for the radio Mr. D.A., or were al- 
ready veterans of working in stage pro- 
ductions or movies. To Bristol-Myers 
and Eld Byron, therefore, the idea of a 
TV series presented no great bugaboo 
when it came down to simple under- 
standing of the TV medium and its 
techniques. 

First preference was given, in By- 
ron's mind, as well as in the thoughts 
of client and agency, to the talent who 
had worked on the radio series. Pri- 
marily, the reason was this. After 
working for years with the radio Mr. 
D.A. show, they had acquired — with 
Byron's direction — a complete under- 
standing of their roles. In a sense, they 
actually were the people they portrayed 
each week. With the non-acting talent, 
the situation was much the same. 

"We might have done what Amos V 
Andy did," a member of Byron's pro 
duction staff told SPONSOR, "and hired 
an entirely new group of actors and 
other people for the TV series. But, 
the time we would save in having to 
teach them any necessary TV technique 
would probably be lost in teaching 
them the meaning of their roles as 'reg- 
ulars' on television." 

However. Bristol-Myers, which be- 
lieves firmly in keeping in step with 
the ever-changing cycles of broadcast 
advertising but does not believe in bet- 
ting on an unknown quantity, was tak- 
ing no chances. In August of this year, 
a Mr. D.A. television show was done 
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with all the loving care of a Broadway 
first night — and only a handful of peo- 
ple saw it. The show was done on a 
closed-circuit TV studio, and a kine- 
scope recording was made. This was 
run through, again and again, for By- 
ron and for the agency and client. 

It was an expensive test, since half- 
hour "test-tuhe" kinescopes are seldom 
brought in for less than $10,000 or 
$15,000, but everyone feels the results 
were worth it. 

The trial-run filmed TV show proved 
several things. For one thing, it showed 
that producer Ed Byron, when teamed 
with an agency TV director, could turn 
out a good video show. It proved that 
writer Bob Shaw could write about the 
characters of the Mr. D.A. series in 
terms of the visual air medium. Above 
all, it showed that — given the chance- — 

******** 

"The local station, always alerted for 
low-cost effective program salesmanship, 
has to be the spawning ground for Ra- 
dio 1951.?? 

LESTER GOTTLIEB 
Director of radio programs, CBS 

******** 

the veterans of the radio show also ex- 
celled in television. 

"This was very important." a Bris- 
tol-Myers executive told SPONSOR. "We 
were very lucky in having a radio cast 
who, more or less b\ accident, looked 
in person about how you would expect 
them to look, judging by their voices 
and radio roles." 

Incidentally, some minor "'tailoring'' 
was necessary in the conversion of the 
radio thespians to TV performers, 
SPONSOR learned. The star of the show, 
Jay Jostyn, was the one most con- 
cerned. Jostyn, a tall, blond, wavy- 
haired veteran of years of radio, had 
the proper sonorous-sounding voice for 
the role of the nameless District At- 
torney. But, Jostyn was fond of grow- 
ing his hair long, in the manner of the 
late John Barrymore (whom he some- 
what resembles). He was also given to 
wearing some sharp-looking tailored 
sports clothes and flowing ties. Before 
the TV series started in early October, 
Jostyn went to a barbershop to acquire 
a neat trim, and to Brooks Brothers for 
a plain business suit. Now Jostvn looks 
more like a D.A., less like an actor. 

This was virtually all that was neces- 
sary, except for minor costuming and 
the designing of permanent office sets, 
in the way of converting the trio of ra- 
dio regulars to TV. Len Doyle, who 
plays "Harrington;' the D.A.'s assis- 



tant, is just the sort of explosive, cigar- 
smoking, indestructible guy you'd ex- 
pect. Vicki Vola, who plays "Miss Mil- 
ler," the D.A.'s secretary, is attractive 
enough to look good on TV, without 
giving the feel that she's out-of-place 
in an office with a notebook open and 
a pencil poised. 

It's interesting to note that while ■ 
Bristol-Myers was going through the 
chain of events and thinking that led 
up to the kinescoped "shakedown 
cruise" of Mr. D.A., it was busy trim- 
ming the sails of the older series. The 
radio series, bought by Bristol-Myers | 
in 1940 at a time when the big drug 
firm was getting fed up with the high 
costs of big-name coined)' shows in ra- 
dio, was no longer "medi inn-priced." 
With TV making inroads into the audi- 
ence of its (then) Wednesday-night 
spot on NBC in 1950 and 1951, the , 
program's ratings, audience and sales 
pull were beginning to get a little out 
of line with its costs as the program's 
effectiveness eased off. 

As an antidote to this, Bristol-Myers 
ordered some cut-backs in the radio 
show, which resulted in dropping a 21- 
piece radio orchestra used for musical 
effects, and substituting an organist 
and a horn player, and finally just an 
organist. Casts were held down to a 
minimum, and all frills were eliminat- 
ed. Most of this cost-cutting was done 
for two reasons: (1) to bring the pres- 
ent costs of the radio show in line with 
the present effectiveness of nighttime 
network radio, and (2) to get some- 
what "ahead'" on budget money for ' 
Mr. D.A., so that the TV version would 
not take quite as big a bite out of the 
Bristol-Myers ad budget. Bristol-Myers 
also decided that when it had a chance, 
it would put the radio series on tape 
recordings. j 

With this fall set as the target date 
for the start of the Mr. D.A. TV series. 
Bristol-Myers and Young &• Rubicam 
went shopping for a good TV time slot 
soon after the completion of the suc- 
cessful kinescope show. 

Word soon got around the industry, 
and the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany approached Bristol-Myers with a 
choice offer. It was actually a kind of 
"package" time offer, although shows 
on ABC radio and ABC-TV cannot be 
lumped together for frequency or dol- 
lar-volume discounts. 

ABC did offer, however, a choice 
morning time slot (M-W-F. 11:30 to 
noon) for B-M"s radio Break tlie Bank, 
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anil a Friday-e\ piling 9:30-9:55 slot 
for the radio Mr. J). A., which could 
he added together for discount pur- 
poses. At the same time, the offer in- 
cluded a pitch for the alternate-Monday 
slot of 8-8:30 p.m. on ABC-TV for the 
TV Mr. I). A., permitting it to alternate 
with The Amazing, Mr. \l atone, a some- 
what-similar crime show in which a 
lawyer is the central figure. Bristol- 
Myers soon figured out that the shorter 
( 25 minutes, versus the previous 30 min- 
utes) radio slot for Mr. I). A. would be 
a money-saver, coupled with the oppor- 
tunity to do the radio show on tape 
and thus save more dollars and avoid 
conflicts with TV in rehearsal time. 

Bristol-Myers saw the ABC offer as 
an ideal way of easing into TV, without 
putting too much strain on production 
staffs and talent connected with Mr. 
I). A. Doing the show on tape meant, 
too, that a radio rehearsal schedule 
could he worked out so as to fit neatly 
into the TV rehearsal. Actors would 
not be under the same strain of a 
"live" radio show, if they knew that 
any vocal fluffs could he edited-out in 
handling of the taped show. ( For full 
details of how tape recording is making 
sweeping changes in radio production, 
see "The tape recorder: it is revolu- 
tionizing radio programing" in the 8 
October, 1951 issue of sponsor.) 

The alternate-week arrangement. 
Bristol-Myers felt, was another handy 
money-maker. By going on every-oth- 
er-week with a TV Mr. D.A., the time 
and talent costs would he just 50% 
on a yearly basis of what they would 
be if the show was done once a week. 
Thus it was that Bristol-Myers went for 
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the ABC offer, and the TV Mr. D.A. 
was set for a 1 October, 1951 start, 
following the earlier starts of the radio 
Mr. D.A. on 21 September and Break 
the Bank on 24 September. 

Since the successful TV premiere of 
its new video crime series, Bristol-My- 
ers has had a chance to compare the 
costs of the radio-versus-TV versions 
of the show. The two shows are done 
under one master contract with Ed By- 
ron, who has in turn made radio-and- 
TV contracts with his regular staffers 
and performers. Most of them receive 
a check which covers their work both 
on the radio and video shows, but 
which is somewhat less than the price 
of each would be — a kind of dollar- 
volume discount in terms of talent. It 
is thus hard to price the shows sep- 
arately, but according to Bristol-Myers 
v.p. Joe Allen, veteran advertising and 
public relations man for the firm, the 
TV show costs "three times as much as 
the radio show, apart from time 



charges. 



( Private estimates of this cost ar- 
rangement put the probable total of 
both shows at about $5,000 for the 
radio show each week it's on, and 
about SI 2,000 to $15,000 for the TV 
show.) 

Even at this rate, Bristol-Myers is 
getting a bargain. Despite their famil- 
iarity with the show, it takes the per- 
formers considerably more time to pre- 
pare a TV show than it does a radio 
show. Writer Bob Shaw, for instance, 
can knock off a radio script in about 
five hours of writing. A similar TV 
script, he estimates, takes him about 10 
or 12 hours. The radio show, which is 




Misfer PLUS, the smifhy, stands 
Beneath the chestnut free, 

Holding in his sturdy hands 
A vast community : 

"MBS has STRONGEST GRIP 
On Home-Town U.S.A. 

Eleven-million listenership 
Is platinum — not hay!" 



-the difference is MUTUAL! 
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taped on Wednesdays for airing a 
week-froni-Friday (10 days hence), is 
done with two readings and a taped 
"dress" plus follow-up corrections, a 
total of about three or four hours work. 
The TV Mr. D.A.. on the other hand, 
requires 20 hours of "blocking out." 
and about seven or eight hours of stu- 
dio rehearsal (at least three or four 
hours on camera I . About five produc- 
tion staffers and technicians are in- 
volved in the radio taping; between 
75 and 100 are involved in the actual 
TV show. 

From the economy standpoint, the 
alternate-week TV arrangement is 
working out well too. The show with 
which the TV Mr. D.A. is paired ap- 
peals to virtually the same audience, 
so that the mystery duo hold their au- 
dience and add to it from week to 
week, with no split of interest. How- 
ever, research studies (such as that of 
Advertest Research in June, 1951 in 
770 TV homes in the New York area) 
have shown that only some 16% of the 
audience could name the exact pro- 
gram scheduled of an alternating pair. 
Therefore, Bristol-Myers is doing all 
it can promotionally to tell TV view- 
ers when it's Mr. D.A.'s turn at bat. 
Extensive tune-in advertising schedules 
are used in newspapers in TV areas on 
the day of the B-M show. This is 
backed by stepped-up agency publicity 
campaigns, through Young & Rubicam, 
and with a cross-plumping arrangement 
with Amazing Mr. Malone at the tag 
end of each of the alternating TV pro- 
grams. 

If the TV Mr. D.A. follows the pat- 
tern as shown in the Advertest study 
mentioned above, Bristol-Myers should 
get its money's worth from the show in 
terms of sponsor identification. The 
average ST. for a representative group 
of weekly TV programs is around 
44%, according to Advertest. For al- 
ternating-week programs, it's about 
38% — and these shows cost just half 



as much as if they were done weekly. 

It's too early to judge if the TV 
Mr. D.A. will be a sales success. Only 
two video shows had been done ( 1 and 
15 October) when SPONSOR went to 
press. However, there's every indica- 
tion that the Bristol-Myers formula of 
a trimmed-down-and-taped radio show, 
coupled with an alternate-week TV ver- 
sion of the same program may be a 
workable formula for the advertiser 
who would like to see his radio vehicle 
on his living-room TV screen. * * * 



WORK SESSIONS 

(Continued from page 35) 

"Three or four years ago — and for a 
long while before that — advertisers 
were lined up at the door waiting for 
nighttime chainbreaks — good, bad, and 
indifferent. Today the swing has gone 
to daytime minutes. These are at a 
premium now while most stations have 
a very respectable selection of night 
breaks going begging. Even in the 
strongest television markets the adja- 
cent programs to these breaks still have 
solid ratings that make excellent buys 
for the advertiser." 

F. C. Brokaic, Vice President, 
Paul II. Raymer Co., Chicago 



"The best TV program for an adver- 
tiser will: 

1. Attract largest possible audi- 
ence of logical prospects. 

2. Appeal to that segment of the 
audience which is the adver- 
tiser's major sales target. 

3. "Condition" the audience for 
the sales story. 

4. Permit the most effective pres- 
entation of the selling strategy. 

5. Offer exciting merchandising 
possibilities. 

6. Accomplish these objectives' at 

a reasonable cost per family 

reached." 1 

George II. liolns. Director of Radio- 
TV. Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago 

* * * 

". . . we intend to use radio adver- 
tising in the immediate future just as 
we have been using it for the past sev- 
eral months. One may say 'Haven't a 
number of things happened to change 
your reactions?' Yes. we have changed 
our advertising expenditure in the past 
year, have added or increased televi- 
sion in certain markets and no doubt 
will in the months ahead, and yet we 



intend to use radio in 1952 more than 
any other media. 

"Today there are approximately 44,- 
100,000 homes with 95% of them hav- 
ing one or more radios. There are esti- 
mated to be approximately 96 million 
radio sets in use as against 13 million 
television receivers in the United 
States. The last census showed 96% 
having radios versus 85% having 
kitchen sinks. Even with the unbeliev- 
able advance of television, a number 
of our markets have no television what- 
ever, and in the markets with televi- 
sion, radio continues to play a most 
important part in the family's daily 
life." 

John M. Hosch, Jr., Vice. President, 
J. Walter Thompson, IS' etc York 

* * * 

"To a great extent the responsibility 
for improving a client's time position 
rests with the buyer assigned to the 
account. Time is a limited commodity. 



When Atuma-Kraft 
offered its ti%teners 
a tape measure to 
develop Chicago safes 
leadi for its awnings, 
the company got 
15,504 leads (85% of 
them mentioned the 
brand) from only 
6 announcements on 
THE HOUSEWIVES' 
PROTECTIVE HAGUE ' 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
...onywheref 
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in Rochester . . , 
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Consistent Hooper Leader since 
1943. Leads morning, afternoon 
and night! .... 
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\ KESOLUTION 

"Whereas* I>ro:ulc;ist Music, 
Inc. ha* instituted and car- 
ried out wiih admirably 
despiileb CHnu-x >» ibc vari- 
ous -talcs, 

And whereas, tbese clinic* 
hn\e proved lo be of inesti- 
mable uiluo to llie i<l- 
ual broadcaster, now. there- 
lore, l.e ft UNSOLVED 

r rinn llie members of the 
High lb District of NAHTH 
in convention »<•"■«* assem- 
bled <lo endorse ihc Clinic* 
Hiiil do further nrjsr «h»« 
lh(»v be continued with the 
•mutt- admirable despatch 
L ,'„d qua lilies of llir parliei- 

Detroit, Michigan 
September 14. 1951 



I nder normal conditions, a magazine 
or newspaper can increase its advertis- 
ing space by increasing its pages. A 
station or network enjoys no such ad- 
vantage . . . advertising 'spare' is lim- 
ited by the rotation oj the earth. Thus, 
time on the air assumes a somewhat 
different value for the advertiser. A 
good time is a property to protect and 
hold on to. Some advertisers in radio 
have spent years to get outstanding 
times on the air, changing from rela- 
tively poor positions lo better ones as 
they became available." 

Robert \I. Rpnsrhle, Manager 
Timehuying Dept.. McCann- 
Eriekson. Inc.. New York 



". . . new devices and concepts if 
soundly conceived and properly sold 
are certainly in keeping with radio's 
normal readjustment. However, there 
is a very real dan«er that network ra- 
dio may be degraded by irresponsible 
and opportunistic selling. I refer spe- 
cifically to the deplorable tendency on 
the part of some networks to make "un- 
der the table deals.*' These deals, in 
some cases, have been effective in buy- 
ing business — but in the long run the) 
can only be damaging to our industry. 
Aside from the loss of respect and con- 
fidence on the part of our clients, such 
deals obviously affect the structure of 
network broadcasting. They mean that 
the sustaining programs on the net- 
work must deteriorate in quality and 
that, in turn, means smaller audiences. 
Ultimately, not only the network, but 
the individual stations, the agencies, 
and their advertisers will pay the price 
for this cut-rate business. For such 



deals will decimate the appeal of our 
most effective selling device. We cer- 
tainly feel there is no excuse for this 
approach to the problem of readjust- 
ment.*' 

John Kami. Vice President in Charge 
of Sales, CBS Radio. A'cie York 

* * * 

'"Through TV, an. advertiser has the 
opportunity to present his sales story 
in its most effective and persuasive 
manner, under ideal psychological con- 
ditions, i.e., personal sell to the pros- 
pect in her own home after condition- 
ing that prospect by creating a mood 
of relaxation, enjoyment, and of ap- 
preciation." 

George A. Ilolas, Tatham-Laird 

* * * 

"As in most things new, TV has its 
growing pains and. problems . . . so 
don't let some of the foregoing scare 
you away. Let's face it, TV is here to 
stay . . . the question is: 'What are you 
going to do about it?' Ignoring TV 
can be hazardous loo! Here are a few 
suggestions: 

"First, decide if TJ advertising fits 
your marketing plans and distribution. 
Do this even though you may be satis- 
fied with the media you are now using, 
and satisfied with your present sales 
results. 

"Second, decide that you are going 
to get some practical Tl experience as 
soon as possible, no matter how modest 
the cost. 

"Third, decide how you are going lo 
use the medium. In other words, have 
a plan covering budget, timing, mar- 
Lets, merchandising, research, etc. 

"Fourth, hi the beginning I suggest 
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you establish a separate TV budget . . . 
robbing Peter to pay Paul can be dan- 
gerous in the early stages of your ven- 
ture into TV. 

"Fifth, obtain experienced guidance. 
There are many pitfalls along the TV 
road and the financial hazards can be 
great." 

Robert ftl. Renschle, IMc-Cann-Erickson 



"'Our client is interested in getting 
large audiences per dollar invested. The 
purchase of participations on good pro- 
grams, the owning of a program, or 
buying announcements with exception- 
ally high ratings usually takes prece- 
dence over lower ratings. However, 
some programs with an exceptionally 
loyal following should not lie judged 
on ratings alone, and the lower rating 
in some cases may offer a profitable 
buy. We have made it a practice to 
buy radio and stay with it rather than 
'go in' and 'go out' like many adver- 
tisers. As a result, we attempt to buy 
radio when others are cancelling and 
are willing to keep such programs and 
announcements through the hot weath- 
er or the Christmas season in order to 
build up large audiences per dollar in- 
vested and gradually build the ratings 
of all of our programs or announce- 
ments." 

John M. Notch, J. Walter Thompson 



"In the early fall of 1950, Clark's 
Teaberry Gum started a spot TV cam- 
paign in 13 medium-sized Eastern and 
Mid-western markets. By October 31 
the evidence indicated sales were up an 
average of 46.2*/ ( over 1949 in the TV 
markets. In non-TV markets, sales did 
not show an increase. At present this 
client is using TV spot exclusively. ." 
Robert M. Reuschle, McCann-Erirkson 



"Among 'best bu\s' in radio are mu- 
sical programs. I ain speaking here of 
programs that are fundamentally mu- 
sic — not variety shows. 1 mean the 
disk jockey programs, concert music, 
dinner music, and such. Popular mu- 
sic, in fact any music program unre- 
lieved by guest appearances or other 
novelties does not gain am thing by 
IV rendition. There was unquestion- 
able drama in watching Toseanini 
conduct the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
But there are few Toscaninis and the 
visual impact of watching most popu- 
lar bandleaders is more apt to be de- 



pressing than pleasing. Dance music, 
dinner music, in fact all fundamentall) 
music programs are audio by nature 
and radio will always do them as well 
or better, and they will always com- 
mand audience. Unquestionably, they 
qualify as one of the best buys in ra- 
dio today." 

F. C, llrokan: Paul II. Raymer 

* # * 

"// is for the opportunity to sell his 
audience that the advertiser plans, 
schedules and buys time and programs, 
ft is this opportunity that must not be 
mised. It must be handled with great- 
est effectiveness." 

Gcorjip A. Holm, Tatham-Laird 
« « * 

'"For a number of }ears we have 
tried to find out exactly how our ad- 
vertising dollars are most effectively 
spent and we continue to spend more 
dollars in radio than in any other me- 
dium. When our client uses various 
media it is oftentimes difficult to deter- 
mine exactly what does the most effec- 
tive selling job. One w ay in which we 
have checked our advertising results is 
that we have made, at about the same 
time each year, a free offer over the 
radio. These offers have been keyed 
and we have found out where we secure 
the most response per dollar invested. 
Once such an offer is repeated and then 
repeated again, you have something of 
a yardstick or a record of experience, 
and the burden of proof is on the poor 
return to see if such time or program 
should be continued." 

John M. Ilosch, J. Walter Thompson 
ft ^ 

"Spot, announcements can readily be. 
merchandised to a sales organization as 
well as by that organization at the lo- 
cal retail level. Spots develop a high 
degree of audience and sales penetra- 
tion through their greater frequency 
and spread throughout the week. Spot 
announcements in. general deliver max- 
imum efficiency for the advertising dol- 
lar since it is spent almost entirely for 
circulation with no major program ex- 
penditure to achieve that circulation. 
Spot announcement advertising keeps a 
budget extremely fluid because an- 
nouncements have a short term con- 
tractual commitment and can be can- 
celled on two weeks' notice." 

Robprt M. Rpuschle, McCann-Erickson 

* * * 

"Those of us in the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company have used a measuring 
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York. N. Y. ; Norman Knight. Southport, i"onn. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding one percent 
or more of total amount ot h>nds, mortgages, or 
other securities are." 

None. 

That the two paragraphs above, giving the names 
ot the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
If any. contain not only the list of stockholders 
and sei-ttiily holders as they appeal Upot! the luniks 
of the company but also. In cases where the stock- 
holflei or security holder appears upon tile books 
ot the company as trustee or in any other fitlu- 
i iary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion lor whom surh ttustee Is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments c'nh-aclng affiant's full knowledge and be 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and seuirity holders who do 
not appear upon the books ol the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock antl securities in a capacity other 
Ibnn that of a bona tide owner ; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other pcison, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any Interest direct or 
Indirect, In the said st(*'k, bond>. or other securi- 
ties tlian as so stated. 

Roman! Piatt. 

Itos'iucss Stanager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1th day 
of October TOST. 
SEAL' William E Glbncy 

(My commission expires Match 30. 1953.) 



yardstick for years which we call a 
T-Scjuare, and we have found such 
yardstick most useful in helping our 
clients build profitable sales. The 
T-Square includes: 

fa) What we are selling — not in 
terms of 'product' but how 
the product will best serve the 
consumer s self-interest. 

(b) To whom we are selling — 
whether rich or poor, men or 
women, etc. 

(c) Where we are selling — the 
best market for the product 
(large or small towns, etc.). 

(d) When we are selling — what 
time of the year is best (or 
other periods of time). 

(e) How we are selling — by 
what appeal, in what media, 
through what distributive 
channels, etc."' 

John M. Iloscb. J. Walter Thompson 

* * *- 

"In producing television commer- 
cials, let's jorget about how clever we 
can be, and concentrate on how effec- 
tive we can be in selling the product. , ' 

Robert If'. Dailey, Radio-TV Director, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., Cleveland 

* if * 

"Let's take a realistic look at televi- 
sion today in relation to radio. In the 
first place, we should note that televi- 
sion is by no measure national in cov- 
erage. As you know, there are 63 tele- 
vision markets. In these markets, half 
the homes have television. However, 
these facts are really beside the point: 
the point being that an advertiser go- 



ing into television now eould not possi- 
bly get into all 63 markets. The rea- 
son is simple. Some 39 of the markets 
have only one station and therefore can 
handle only one program at a time. 
Another 11 markets have only two sta- 
tions. You can. therefore, eliminate 
about 80% of your potential coverage. 
Actually, you might be able to clear 
about 20 stations, but only a handful — 
perhaps as main as eight — would be 
'"live." The remainder would carry the 
program by kinescope recording in 
whatever fringe time was available and 
play back the show as much as three 
weeks after the live broadcast. Thus, 
the advertiser loses another of radio's 
great advantages- -timeliness. And to 
reach this small market, the advertiser 
pays twice as much in terms of people 
reached per dollar spent, as he does 
with network radio. To be more spe- 
cific, I can recite the figures of one re- 
cent program on our network whieh 
was simulcast. Radio produced listen- 
ers at $2.85 per thousand while televi- 
sion produced viewers at $5.02 per 
thousand. And equally important, ra- 
dio reached over lO 1 /^ million people 
not reached bv television." 

John Karol, CBS Radio 
* «■ * 

"Entertainment in commercials too 
often provides so much sugar coating 
that the product-sell is almost complete- 
ly lost. Commercial 'productions' are 
entertaining, but many of them detract 
from the product rather than provide 
staging for the sales proposition." 

Robert W. Dailev, McCann-Erickson 

★ -*■ ★ 




Mister PLUS needs diving gear, 

Complete with pump and hawser, 

To make our low costs crystal clear: 
Lowest you ever saw, sir! 
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ROCKBOTTOM COSTS, our rate card shows. + 

+ 

Per thousand folks who listen, 
In urban markets or in those 

Where other nets are missin'! 



-the difference is MUTUAL! 



f fOR DETAits THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM. N c w YORK 18, N Y. + + -1 f + -) + 
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NBC RADIO PLAN 

{Continued from page 34) 

Q. When does the 75% rule go 
into effect? 

A. New advertisers may take advan- 
tage of it immediately (there were no 
new accounts reported by presstime). 
Old accounts may drop stations as they 
desire after giving 28 days' notice. 
However, it is believed that few clients 
will want to drop stations until the 
present 13-week quarter runs out. 
Changes will probably occur about the 
first of the year when many advertisers 
start on their new budgets. 

Q. Is a flurry of cancellations of 
NBC shows in top TV markets to 
be expected? 

A. More a dribble than a flurry, is the 
prediction of timebuyers SPONSOR quer- 
ied. The fact that dropping major TV 
markets would also mean the loss of 
substantial numbers of radio homes 
both within and without the city lim- 
its serves as a deterrent. Actually, most 
timebuyers reason that the cost-per- 
thousand of the major-city stations is 
still lower than that of smaller mar- 
kets — despite TV's inroads and the 
campaigning of the ANA. "You still 
can't beat those umbrella stations," is 
the way one timebuyer put it. 

Q. What happens to the time pe- 
riod left idle when an advertiser 
does not want a given market for 
his program? 

A. It reverts to the station for sale 
locally. The station is guaranteed this 
time for 26 weeks or until the opening 
of the network fall season on 15 Sep- 
tember. Some observers believe this 
26-week guarantee, besides making the 
dropped periods attractive to local ad- 
vertisers who might want some guar- 
antee of continuity, would also serve 
to deter network advertisers from cross- 
ing out various key markets. The rea- 
soning here is that the advertisers 




would be afraid to lose their time pe- 
riods irrevocably to local sponsors. 
But, said one savvy timebuyer: "'I don't 
believe we'll find many local advertis- 
ers buying into those times. That pos- 
sibility wouldn't scare me at all."' Oth- 
ers, however, felt that such time would 
be snapped up. 

Q. What does the new classifica- 
tion of NBC stations as either "pri- 
mary," "supplemental," or "prem- 
ium" mean to advertisers? 

A. The new "primary" list of stations 
replaces the old list of 29 "basic" sta- 
tions. It will eomprise 40 to 50 NBC 
stations which the network believes 
represent its best foot forward for com- 
plete national coverage. These stations 
were selected on the basis of 18 fac- 
tors like retail sales and sets in the 



area. 



The new list is in no way a sug- 



gested network since purchase of this 
list by itself would not bring an adver- 
tiser up to the 75% requirement. (The 
list will comprise only 80% of the 75 e < 
dollar minimum, according to Charles 
R. Denny, NBC executive vice presi- 
dent.) Actually, being included on the 
list is for stations merely a measure 
of their stature. 

Since three of the present 29 basic 
stations will not be on the new pri- 
mary list; and since other important 
NBC outlets would undoubtedh give 
much to be included, NBC's planners 
are being careful to ground their ehoice 
of primary stations on valid principles. 
Probably to protect itself against kick- 
backs from offended outlets, the net- 
work is now engaged in double check- 
ing its announced 18 factors to see if 
they take all things into account. Not 
until the checkup is completed will 
NBC release the list of primaries. SPON- 
SOR learned at presstime. 

"Supplemental" stations are all pres- 
ent stations not included in the primary 
list. The new supplemental classifica- 
t'on replaces the current "supplemen- 
tary" list of regional clusters of sta- 
tions. 

"Premium" stations on a large scale 
are brand new to NBC, though the oth- 
er networks, particularly Mutual and 
ABC, have always had them, using the 
term bonus stations. Premium stations 
are a gift to the advertiser. Tie gets 
them along with his regular network 
buy, but the station gets no compensa- 
tion and has to pay line charges to the 
network. The advantage of the deal 
to bonus stations, usually small grass- 
roots operations, is in terms of audi- 



ence-building and prestige. NBC will 
add probably 100 such outlets in order 
to give advertisers additional circula- 
tion at no extra cost. 

The premium stations will probably 
be recruited among present affiliates of 
ABC and Mutual particularly and 
among independents. Part of the bait 
being offered these stations is NBC's 
new Minute Man Service (described 
below ) . 

Not generally known is the fact that 
NBC has in effect had 17 bonus sta- 
tions for some time. These stations 
were paid only a nominal fee by the 
network for carrying NBC programs. 
Under the new plan, the 17 stations 
will cease getting any payment and in- 
stead will have to pay the network line 
charges and other incidental fees NBC 
may require of its premium affiliates, 
according to a top ranking NBC affil- 
iate. 



"The distribution of 
Dreyer products has 
increased 250%, and 
particular products 
you emphasized 
have shown aimost 
immediate sales 
response," wrote the 
sponsor, on review- 
ing his results from 
THE HOUSEWIVES' 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most safes-effective 
participating program 
, . 4 anywhere! 
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Q. How do the new station rates 
planned by NBC affect advertis- 
ers? 

A. Vol at all. according to NBC. Sta- 
tions where rates go up are said to 
balance out stations where rales go 
down, leaving the advertiser with no 
change in his tab. Some advertisers 
had wondered whether this applied to 
morning and afternoon as well as eve- 
ning time. Morning time, they rea- 
soned, is little affected by television 
and might be going up in price on 
most stations resulting in an in- 
creased rale for morning network ad- 
vertisers. But it doesn't work out that 
way. NBC told sponsor. 

Q. How do stations view NBC's 
rate-adjustment plans? 

A. None of the stations had been in- 
formed at presstime of what their new 
rales will be. Bui top executives al 
several key NBC outlets told sponsor 
thai they objected vehenienth to any 
cul in rates for their own stations. 
Their feeling was that the NBC move 
was "poorly timed." coining just at a 
moment when radio has begun to stage 
a comeback. Said the manager of a 
5K\\ r Eastern outlet: "NBC has made 
too many rale mistakes in the past. 
Th is may be another.'' Station opera- 
tors ba\e been holding meetings to 
which net executives have not been in- 
vited to discuss rates and other aspects 
of the NBC policy changes. Most of 
them believe that under pressure NBC 




£ /| Reasons Why 

The foremost national and local ad- 
• vertisers use WEVD year after 

year to reach the vast 

Joivisli Market 
of Metropolitan New York 

I. Top adult programming 
2. Strong aucHence impact 
3. Inherent listener loyalty 
4. Potential buying power 
Send for a copy of 

"WHO'S WHO ON WEVD" 
HENRY GREENFIELD 

.Managing Director 
\\ KVH 1 1 7-1 1 «* West K,th St., 
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will be forced lo negotiate and compro- 
mise on rales set up for each station. 
This is probably the opinion of net- 
work executives as well, who do not 
expect to have their new rale policy in 
effect before many months have passed. 

Q. Will a station's national spot 
rates be affected if its network 
rate is lowered by NBC? 

A. No. The two rates are. not con- 
nected. Many stations now have high- 
er rate* for spot than for network. 
Since sale of spot time has been pro- 
ceeding at a furious clip, advertisers 
will not get very far if they suggest 
that affected stations now lower their 
spot rales. Stations will be influenced 
only by supplv and demand and the 
demand is high right now. 

Q. What do the national represen- 
tatives think of NBC's new plan? 

A. Like everyone else in the industry, 
the reps have been snowed under try- 
ing to understand all the provisions of 
the NBC omnibus. They had reached 
an in general favorable conclusion by 
press time which is summarized in a 
statement In Murray Crabhorn ap- 
pearing on page 33. 

Q. What are the Minute Man pro- 
grams? 

A. They are programs aired by the 
network in station time in which the 
stations can sell national spot or local 
announcements. Fssentially. they are 
network co-op programs — with one im- 
portant difference, Instead of having 
to par for Minute Man programs while 
carrying them sustaining, stations may 
air them free until thev sell announce- 
ments in them. Stations may also sell 
Minute Man programs to single adver- 
tisers. Actual time the shows go on 
is up to the station since thev may be 
taped for use. (On ABC and Mutual, 
incidentallv. it is also possible for a 
station to earn co-op shows sustaining 
without paying the network. I 

NBC's present co-op shows I four 
news programs) will no! be affected, 
thonah thev ma) be incorporated into 
I In* Minute Man Service al a future 
date. The shows thus far lined up for 
Minute Man Service are: a daily Kate 
Smith half hour (from 12:00 to 
12:30). combining aspects of Kate 
Smith's previous commentary and vo- 
cal programs: a new Uowdv l)ood\ 
show (One hour on Saturday morn- , 
ing). bringing the NBC-TV puppet 
star to radio: a Kallenbom newscast 
(Saturday. 6:15 to 6:30 p.m.) : a Bill 
Slern sports roundup (daily 6:30 to 



6:45 p.m.) ; and four other programs 
of network calibre bringing the total 
daytime quarter hours of Minute Man 
programing to 40 weekly. Minute Man 
programs in late evening time (10:30) 
are planned for the future. 

Charges for the sponsored Minute 
Man programs are designed to make 
ihem more economical ihan transcrip- 
tion sen ice programing. 

Q. What's the significance of the 
Minute Man shows for sponsors? 

A. They represent a whole new set of 
carriers for spot radio announcements. 
All in all, 119 daytime and early eve- 
ning slots will be made available for 
stations to sell, These availabilities will 
be considered choice by many advertis- 
ers inasmuch as they are in shows of 
network calibre, featuring known name 
personalities for the most part. There 
is even a possibility thai an increase in 
purchase of local programs, both Min- 
ute Man and others, will be stimulated 
by the new MM programs. That was 
the reaction among executives of Fred- 
eric W. Ziv, the transcription firm. 
They felt that any development which 
improved local station programing 
might get advertisers thinking in terms 
of buying more local programs of all 
tvpes. If an advertiser were to line up 
a given Minute Man offering in say 30 
markets, he would then have the equiv- 
alent of a network program (in qual- 
ity) — but bought on a selective basis 
to fit his varying needs. Buys like this 
have never been possible before with 
network-originated programing, though 
a number of advertisers have bought 
a given transcribed show for airing in 
a selected group of markets. 

Q. Next to which sustaining pro- 
grams has NBC opened up new 
one-minute chainbreaks? 

A. There are se\en sustainers in- 
volved, all in evening time and all star- 
ring name talent. To aid advertisers 
who may want to consider buying the 
new one-minute slots in various mar- 
kets, here is a brief rundown on each 
of the adjacent shows: 

You Cant Take It With You (9:30 
to 10:00 p.m.. Friday), serialized ver- 
sion of Pulitzer Prize play, starring 



The WHOtE job in TV film 
spot-malting at TELEFILM Inc. 
Producers since 1938. 
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Walter Brain an. 

Night heat (10:00 to 10:30 p.m., Fri- 
day), Frank Lmejoy in newspaper 
thriller. 

Magnificent Montague (55:00 to <i:30 
p.m., Saturday), Monty Woolley as a 
broken-down Shakespearean actor 
working in soap opera. 

Dangerous Assignment (10:00 to 
10:30 p.m., Saturday), mystery-adven- 
ture with Brian Donlevy as soldier of 
fortune. 

The Silent Men (10:00 to 10:30 
p.m., Sunday), new mystery drama 
starring Doug Fairbanks, Jr. 

The^Man Called X (10:30 to 11:00 
p.m., Monday), mystery-adventure 
with Herbert Marshall. 

Noteworthy is the fact that four out 
of seven of the sustainers listed above 
are in NBC's new strip of mystery 
"'nightcap" shows. Strategy behind de- 
velopment of this strip was to provide 
shows listeners would habitually turn 
to for pre-bedtime relaxation. Spot ad- 
vertisers who want to hit the same au- 
dience over and over again for a pe- 
riod; or those who merelv want to 
reach the big and enthusiastic audience 
attracted by most mysteries, would do 
well to look into these particular new 
availabilities. 

Q. How will advertisers be affect- 
ed by NBC's plan to revise network 
option time? 

A. One advertiser who has already dis- 
cussed the new option plan with NBC 
told SPONSOR he was reassured by the 
network's attitude. "They didn't seem 
to be in a hurry," he said, referring to 
the target date for changes in after- 
noon option hours which has been set 
at October, 1952. "We'll be happy to 
go along with the network in the 
change they want, provided we get as 
good or better time," he added. "But 
we would never go for an arrange- 
ment where we remain behind in sta- 
tion time once the network rolls back 
its option hours. That would mean 
leaving ourselves open to too much 
trouble holding onto stations." 

Only advertisers on during the after- 
noon are directly affected by the shift 
in option time (3:00 to 6:00 changed 
to 2:00 to 5:00 p.m.). In the morn- 
ings, time will be increased (0:30 to 
10:00 adding to the current 10:00 to 
noon). And the change in option time 
during the evening (8:00 to 11 :00 roll- 
ing back to 7:30 to 10:30 p.m.) does 
not involve shifting of any presently 
sponsored shows. An additional change 



is the optioning of an hour on Sunday 
morning where NBC has no time at 
present. Target date for all changes 
other than in afternoon time is Janu- 
ary, 1952. 

Several advertisers told SPONSOR that 
they would now begin to study the ad- 
visability of buying franchises in the 
morning time NBC is opening up. 
Morning is regarded as a good bet for 
long-time network sponsorship because 
it is relatively TV-proof and will prob- 
ably remain so for a long time to come. 

Q. What's the outlook for the new 
one-shot programs on NBC? 

A. If the sales to date of CBS' one- 
shot operation {Red Skelton) are any 
index, NBC should at least get an in- 
terested hearing from advertisers both 
new and old to network radio. CBS, 
SPONSOR learned, sold 11 separate pro- 
grams in the first month's effort, ex- 
pects to sell five more shows by the 
end of October. 

Q. Are more changes in policy by 
NBC and other networks coming 
which will make the nets even 
more flexible? 

A. Yes. Few advertisers and agency 
men queried by SPONSOR thought 
NBC's 7.V;v proviso was anything near 
a final arrangement. Most thought 
there would be a gradual change un- 
til all of the networks began to provide 
regional, virtually hand-tailored serv- 
ice. But one agency executive, a for- 
mer top timebuyer now managing an 
agency radio department, predicted 
that by the end of this year networks 
would be making deals for TV shows 
including simulcasts of the audio por- 
tion carried on radio stations at great- 
ly reduced rates. This was a relatively 
extreme point of view, however. * * * 



Stars highlights familiar but not tired 
music of all levels I must note a re- 
cent exception that paid o(T handsome- 
ly. A young singer named June Yalli 
(we frequently use rising young peo- 
ple as wcl las the established ones) was 
on the show and brought mc a new 
song. Because I thought it might eas- 
ily become the song of the \ear, 1 sanc- 
tioned her using it, though we practi- 
cally never present unknown music. 
The number was " loo Young," intro- 
duced for the first time anywhere. All 
of which would tend to prove that any 
success formula will never do itself an 
injustice by being flexible and untradi- 
tional when the propitious moment pre- 
sents itself. 

Milton Dot glas 

Producer, Cavalcade oj Stars 

DnMont Television Network 

New York 



MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

{Continued from page 47) 

pressively large segment of the view- 
ing public from the aural standpoint, 
but makes for ready balance and tempo 
that is visually appealing. In giving 
production values to the inteq)reta- 
tions of the various musical numbers 
that make up our show, starring the 
hilarious antics of Jackie Gleason, the 
interpretive dancing of the June Taylor 
dancers and the stellar personalities of 
guest artists, the rhythm of the partic- 
ular music used is as important as any 
visual gimmicks apparent to the eye. 
While I have said that Cavalcade of 



Any questions? 



spovsok welcome-* <{ue*tion* for dis- 
cussion fmni its readers. Suggested ques- 
tions should be accompanied by photo- 
graph of the asker. 
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If ihe rating on our completed 1J Craig Kennedy 
mystery shows starring Donald Woods, filmed 
especially for television, does not beat the rating 
of any mystery -detective TV show at end of 1J 
weeks (comparable time) in any city, we offer 
your sponsor 2nd run at no charge for show. 

Immediate Delivery 
iivst IS i/ 2 -hour TV films 
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Adrian Weiss Productions 
present 
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TV sports unlimited? 

The anti-trust action initiated by the 
Federal Government against groups 
uniting to keep sports events off the air 
should result in more sports sponsor- 
ship opportunities in 1952. 

With another craek of the whip we 
expect more than one 1951 untouch- 
able to declare himself wide open for 
1952 sponsorship offers. 

Major League Baseball, whose access 
to Washington secrets is not insignifi- 
cant, beat the anti-trust action to the 
punch by a number of hours. Here- 
after each club will decide whether it 
will sell rights in cities outside its own 
home town. Heretofore such action was 
prohibited under the rules of Baseball. 

The University of Pennsylvania ap- 
pears to be having the last laugh as the 
NCAA backpedals (at least verbally) 
on its 1951 action to limit TV airings. 
Pennsylvania rebelled against this de- 



cision earlier in the year, was almost 
read out of the NCAA before it prom- 
ised to behave. 

The sports picture, as it affects ad- 
vertisers and broadcasters, will under- 
go a rapid transition in the months to 
come. It's well worth watching with 
an eye to advertising opportunities. 

Red Channels' bible 

\\ here does Red Channels pick up 
its information on which personalities 
in the radio and television world are 
Communist and Communist-dominat- 
ed? 

Strange as it may seem, The Daily 
W orker is the bible. 

When a sponsor editor interviewed 
the men who run Red Channels (see 
page 30) he was amazed to learn that 
they consider favorable or even neu- 
tral mention of an individual in The 
Daily Worker sufficient evidence for 
listing in Red Channels. The Daily 
Worker is scrupulously accurate, they 
contend, consequently there's no need 
for further substantiation of guilt. 

The Daily Worker- — what a paper! 

Mutual's man of destiny 

When young Tom O'Neil (see front 
cover) burst onto the broadcasting 
scene a few years back as president of 
the Yankee Network, he was known 
principally for his remarkable ability 
to participate in a three-hour business 
session without saying a word. 

Today's he's more vocal. Having 
thoroughly grasped the essentials of the 
industry, he'll often come through in as 



little as 45 minutes. 

Tom's utterances are worth waiting 
for. Around Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, where he is now Chairman of the 
Board, he's known as a great idea man, 
a fellow on springs, Mr. Action him- 
self. 

His yen for action has earned him, 
during his brief career in broadcasting, 
to purchase of the Yankee and Don 
Lee Networks, Board Chairmanship of 
MBS, and recently a collaboration with 
R. H. Macy that gives him control oi 
WOR and WOR-TV. He was also re- 
sponsible for a plan whereby MBS and 
MGM participate in a revolutionary 
programing tieup. 

While his vice-presidency of General 
Tire Company (of which his father is 
president) gives him access to the 
funds which enable him to carry out 
his campaigns, Tom himself is respon- 
sible for his unique sagacity and au- 
dacity. "O'Neil is a born horsetrader 
— he'll trade on anything," said one 
of his intimates. "And his trading 
sense is uncanny." 

O'Neil's driving energy has found a 
close-to-perfect complement in Frank 
White, keen, shrewd, substantial MBS 
president. Between them, they have 
the aggressiveness and experience to 
shape a new Mutual that will give the 
rest of the industry plenty to think 
about. 

As an unbiased observer, SPONSOR 
looks on Tom O'Neil as a phenomenon 
of the industry. His latest move augurs 
a new and growing strength for Mu- 
tual. Where he'll stop we don't know. 
But it won't be soon. 



Applause 

: tl 



The new NBC 

Like the Prodigal Son. NBC vsasted 
its radio riches during at least |>art of 
its 25-year span. 

In this it was not too unlike many 
another "fat cat" of radio, luxuriat- 
ing in the cream of easy living. 

When harder days fell on radio. 
NBC Radio was poorly prepared to 
fight for its honor and defend its place 
as the Number One Network, hi the 
past few years it has taken severe pun- 
ishment and shown an alarming lack 
of vitality. 

But in 1951 the flabbiness melted 



away -and today at the elose of its 
first quarter century a new fighting 
NBC Radio emerges. The McCoiniell- 
Denny-Herbert-Barry backfield is all 
push and purpose. The easier living of 
the first 20 years and more is forgot- 
ten. These men, ably aided and abetted 
by a pile-driving line, are gaining on 
such fronts as programing, sales, mer- 
chandising, promotion. The) "re out to 
convince the world (including adver- 
tisers and affiliates) that NBC is strong 
for radio. Too many had begun to feel 
that radio s oldest network would no 
longer he a radio leader. 



Gone, for the good of NBC and all 
of radio, are the days of indecision, in- 
difference and helplessness. The new 
NBC is once again a leader among ra- 
dio men everywhere. 

After an unhappy 1950. the gains 
thus far in 1951 predict a healthy, vig- 
orous NBC in the radio picture. There's 
lots more hard work ahead (the fight 
has only begun) but the basic organi- 
zation and planning are promising. The 
men who form the hard core are sound. 
This new NBC Radio spirit is what 
NBC needed — and what radio needs 
even more. 
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Team. ..and It's 




Wholehearted 
On The Air — or in Person! 

Program organization and the wide 
coverage of The KMBC-KFRM Team 
provides an important daily link be- 
tween the trade capital, Kansas City, 
and thousands of rural homes in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and portions of the sur- 
rounding states which comprise Kansas 
City's Primary Trade Area. 

Just as important, however, is the 
wholehearted personal link between the 
Team personalities and the listeners. 
During the Missouri State Fair, the 
Kansas State Fair, and the American 
Royal, thousands of folks met and 
visited with Phil Evans — with Hiram 
Higsby and other KMBC-KFRM per- 
sonalities. Similarly, every Saturday 
night hundreds more attend the" Brush 
Creek Follies" and during the course of 
the year, countless contacts are made 
through the sports, news and special 
events departments. 

Evidence of the success of this !< on- 
the-air or in-person" technique is that 
it is in part responsible for the fact 
that in urban, rural and metropolitan 
areas alike, The Team is on top by a 
margin of 3 to 2. 

This advantage of more loyal listen- 
ers means more impacts for the adver- 
tiser, less cost per thousand and more 
product or service sales. Write, wire or 
phone KMBC-KFRM or your nearest 
Free & Peters Colonel. 



To put it simple, to sell 
the Whole Heart of 
Amer.ca, Wholehearted- 
ly, use , . 




The 



KMBC-KFRM 



Team 
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AND TELEVISION STATION R E I* If E S E S T AT 1 V E S 

NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
SAN FRANCI SC O 
ATLANTA 
HOLLYWOOD 



